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CN CALLING 

To make some nook of 
God’s creation a little 
fruitfuller, better, more 
worthy of God : to make 
some human hearts a 
little wiser, manfuller, 
happier, more blessed, 
less accursed—it is work 
for a God. Carlyle 
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A HERO OF YOUNG ENGLAND 


The Prentice Boy and 
His Old Master 


A Yorkshire Craftsman and His Clock 


. “ Daddy, you must have fairies in your 
lingers,” said the witty little daughter of 
a northern craftsman. This is the story of 
one of the wonderful things this man has 
made,:',inspi!'ed by love for his old master. 

IN' the gallery of Riley Street 
IMetliodist Church at Earb}', a 
village between Skipton in Yorkshire 
and Colne in Lancashire, stands a 
glazed case containing a clock move¬ 
ment bolted to the wall. This move¬ 
ment drives a dial high above itself and 
fi.ved on the west front of the church. 
Resplendent in black and gold, it tells 
the time to the passer-by. 

The workmanship throughout is as 
beautiful as it is clever, every part 
down to the smallest screw being an 
expression of the highest skill in 
shaping metal. The clock has recently 
been presented and installed free of 
cost to the trustees of the church, and 
is the outcome of the desire of Mr John 
Pickles, a master engineer of Barnolds- 
wick, to show in a tangible way his 
appreciation of his old master Mr 
Henry’ Brown, who for many years 
was the head of a well-known firm in 
the district, and with whom Mr Pickles 
served his apprenticeship 40 years ago. 

Up to the time of his death Mr Brown 
was a devoted member of the church 
where the clock now stands, and a 
brass plate reads : 

In Memoriam to Henry Brown, 
Master ]\Iec]ianic of this parish, 1848- 
igoj. Also Elizaheth his wife, 1847- 


igoj. This clock was installed by their 
family, made by his apprentice, John A. 
Pickles, and given as an appreciation 
of a'good master and an able craftsman. 
Laiis Deo. 

Jlr Pickles is renowned as a' crafts¬ 
man. not only in the district but far 
beyond, and has to his credit many 
things that have created public interest 
and appreciation. Two notable ex¬ 
amples are a public clock and a 
perpetual calendar, both of which arc 
housed in St Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Barnoldswick. The calendar 
ingeniously' indicates the day of the 
week and the month of the year, marks 
the progressive phases of the moon, 
and shows the particular sign of the 
Zodiac occupied by the Sun. 

The accomplishments of this fine 
craftsman arc not confined to clocks ; 
one could describe such things as 
microscopes, and a six-inch reflector 
telescope, this being at the free dis¬ 
posal of anyone interested in stellar 
observations. 

Like most true craftsmen Mr Pickles 
is modest, content to let the work of 
his hands speak for itself while he 
occupies what leisure he allows him¬ 
self in the pure joy of creating. But 
whatever pleasure he has derived in 
the pursuit of his constructive hobbies, 
the writer is well aware that of all the 
things he has so far made nothing has 
given this craftsman greater joy than 
the memorial to his old master. 


Wandering Heirs Come Home 



N 


Sweden’s Way With Fortunes Drake’s Drum Changes Its Address 


o romance of the Wandering Heir 
will ever be told again in Sweden. 

Tlic Swedish Government finds the 
heir at once without looking too far 
for him. When a man having neither 
wife nor children nor any near relative 
who should rightfully have his money 
leaves a fortune behind without 
making a will the Government makes 
itself the heir. 

There is no ycars-Iong search for 
distant relatives, no leaving the 
money in the bank till somebody 
arrives to claim it. There are many 
tales like that of fortunes left awaiting 
an owner for scores of years, and 
sometimes never finding one. There 
are many old-established banks that 
have to hoard forgotten treasure in 
their vaults. 

It will not happen now in Sweden. 
In the last ten years the Government 


has acquired nearly a quarter, of a 
million pounds from money left 
behind without a word to say' who was 
to have it. 

The Government is the trustee for 
Sweden’s poor and weakly children. 
It has established 57 summer colonies 
for poor children and helped 53 more 
already in existence. Most of these 
arc for children who have been taken 
from unhealthy homes. Others take 
care of ill-fed or weakly' children of 
the towns. 

In these summer camps the children 
get a new start, and a new vigour 
more lasting than sunburn. To other 
permanent homes, numbering nearly 
100, other children go for more lasting 
treatment and benefit. The State 
pays for them, and every penny of the 
money. inherited goes to the health 
and welfare of some child. 


"^HERE is an interesting piece of late 
news published for the first time in 
the new Devon volume of the King's 
England books; it concerns Drake’s 
Drum, a picture of which is given on 
page 2. 

The famous drum was on the ship 
when Francis Drake died and would bo 
sounded as thej^ lowered his body into 
the sea he loved so well. Ever since 
those days, as faithful'readers of the 
C N know, the drum has hung on the 
w'alls of Drake’s old home, and from then 
till now has never been removed from 
its resting-place. 

The new’s in Arthur Mce’s book of 
Devon is that the drum has now loft 
Drake’s homo for the first time, the 
result of the unhappy fire which broke 
out at Btickland Abbey. From that 
fire the drum, with all the precious relics 
of Drake, was most miraculously rescued. 


This drum, which sounded for him on 
the Golden Hind, its beats mingling 
with the music of the violins as ho sat 
at dinner in his cabin, which was muffled 
as they lowered him into his ocean 
grave, lay on the lawn exposed to the 
elements for a minute or two while 
Drake’s old homo was burning. For a 
little while it was stored away’, and 
today it rests at Nutwell Court on the 
banks of the E.xo at Ly’mpstone, Tiie 
waters of the Exc flow past to mingle 
with the sea he loved, in which ho lies, 
and the drum rcst.s near by, silent in 
obedience to his words ; 

Take my drum to England, hang cl by 
. the shore, ' 

Strike el lohen your powder’s riinnin' low ; 
If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit the port 

o' Heaven, 

An’ drum them up the Channel as we 
drummed them Inns aso. 
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Grave OF THE 
Waratah 

A 29-Year Mystery of 
the Sea 

Some bits of cork and a fragment of 
ship’s timber washed up on a distant 
shore have awakened recollection of a 
mystery of the sea. 

This flotsam cast up by the waves 
near East London, on the south-east 
African coast, may be all that is left to 
tell the tragic tale of the lost Waratah. 

Nearly thirty years ago this ia,ooo- 
ton ship, belonging to the Blue Anchor 
Line, left Adelaide in South Australia 
for London. She crossed the Indian 
Ocean. She reached the port of Durban 
in Natal, coaled, and took in more cargo, 
i Till then everything had gone with 
her in the most ordinary way. Her 
voyage had been without history. 

There is no one left to tell what hap¬ 
pened next, for the day after the 
Waratah left Durban for Cape Town 
she disappeared from sight and know¬ 
ledge with all her 211 people, passengers 
and crew, on board. 

A Last Greeting 

One last glimpse was had of her just 
before the tragic day of July 26 when 
she disappeared. The Clan MacIntyre, 
a steamer of another line, signalled her 
and exchanged greetings. Next day a 
gale sprang up, to become a hurricane. 
In it the Waratah went down. 

How ? Why.? None can tell. There 
was no reef foi; her to strike on. Nothing 
was ever known about her build to sug¬ 
gest that she was unfitted to ride out 
the stoutest blow. Did she catch fire ? 
It is possible-; but all that is certain is 
that she went 'down too suddenly for the 
boats to be launched, or that the boats 
alsp perished m .the mountainous seas. 

None ever came to land. Not an oar 
or a lifebelt—nothing. The fragments 
just washed up, if indeed they were part 
of the Waratah, are all that is known to 
tell of her loss without explaining it. 

Always some legend clings to such a 
story of the sea as this. It is said that 
a passenger left the Waratah at Durban 
because of a dream. It had warned him 
that the ship would be lost. It is an 
idle tale, only to be mentioned because 
there is little else to tell of the lost ship. 

The reason for supposing that the bits 
of ship’s gear washed up (29 3'ears after) 
might have belonged to the Waratah 
seems to be that they did belong to a 
liner, and no other big ship was ever 
lost near there. They are said to look 
as if they had come from a ship long ago 
sunk in the sea, and now breaking up. 

Good Samaritan 

T/iis story lias reached us a Utile late, 
hut is none the less welcome. 

During the snow over the holidays a 
young Camberwell man heard of a job 
at Broadstairs, and having no money 
for the fare decided to walk. 

When he reached the coast town he 
found that the work was held up by the 
weather, and, having ho\vhere to stay, 
began to walk back. He had walked 
15 miles and was almost exhansted when 
he was overtaken by a village garage 
man, who not only took him in, warmed 
him, and fed him, but gave him the fare 
back to London. 

Baby's Firelighter 

; Dear ■ Editor, The C N crusade 
against celluloid has not been in vain; 
A lady, the , head of a Sussex baby 
clinic, was preparing for a party and 
had bought. three dozen gay celluloid 
rattles for the babies at a cheap store, 
quite ignorant of the danger. ■ ■ 

They are now being used as firelighters, 
for which they do admirably. 


THE GREATEST 
TRIUMPH YET 

A Dip Into Television’s 
Future 

A face'televised in London has been 
seen in America, the greatest triumph 
of Television yet. 

It was the face of Miss Joan Miller, 
who appears in the Picture Page feature 
of the television programme sent out 
from Alexandra Palace. The effective 
range officially claimed for this station is 
30 miles; New York is 3300 miles away! 

The reception in New York was, of 
course, exceptional, and on occasions 
when the picture was most clearly seen 
the accompanying sound was very weak. 
On one day the sound was heard clearly 
but no television was received. Tele¬ 
vision is carried by ultra-short waves, 
and it is believed that certain conditions 
in the upper atmosphere are advan¬ 
tageous to distant reception. The waves 
are reflected back to earth in these 
conditions. 

Thus Nature has permitted us to dip 
into the future. Having shown us that 
long-distance television is possible, it 
■will surely fiot be long before some clever 
scientist will And how it is done. ' 

The Barber of Avebury 

During 1938 the great Stone Circle 
of Avebury had more visitors than it 
had ever seen since the time when it 
was the most famous temple in Britain. 
In the summer about 2000 people went 
every week, some from the other side 
of the world. 

One of the most interesting discoveries 
of the year was the broken skeleton of 
what is thought to have been the village 
barber. During the 14th century he 
was helping to dig a pit to bury one of 
the big stones, but unfortunately the 
huge boulder (weighing 35 tons) fell on 
top of him, and the excavators last year 
found his broken bones, with the silver 
coins and pair of scissors he had worn 
on his belt. 



Drake’s Drum—See page 1 


The Visitor 

For the first time for many years the 
Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec is receiving 
a visit from the finest songbird in 
North America, the mocking-bird. 

Nobody knows how the bird managed 
to get there, as the rest of its Ivind are 
to be found in the Southern .States of 
America. It is thought it may have 
been blown north by one of the severe 
hurricanes rvliich caused disaster along 
the Atlantic coast last autumn. The 
inhabitants are hoping their visitor will 
manage to surviv'e the winter and so be 
able to delight them with songs next 
spriifg. ' 

Only twice before is a mocking-bird 
reported to have visited this part of 
Canada. In 1903 one appeared on 
Anticosti Island, and in the same year 
another turned up in a district ■vvhich 
was also within 60 miles of the Peninsula. 


Yorkshire Tales 

The Tyke and the 
Budgerigar 

New fame has been won for the 
Yorkshire tyke. 

One of this breed of credit and renown 
has traced its mistress on foot all the 
way from York to her home at Eldwick. 

The devoted though crossbred terrier 
was taken by its mistre.ss b\’ car to 
Norton-le-Clay, on the outskirts of 
York, on a visit. Adam—for such was 
the terrier’s name-—sat by the drii'er 
and noted the landmarks bn the way. 
Arrived at York, Adam was left there 
while his mistress in the car went back 
to Eldwick, intending to come back 
again in a day or so and pick Adam up. 

But Adam would not wait. The day 
after his mistress had reached Eldwick 
she found him, tired and footsore, wait¬ 
ing wistfully on the doorstep for her 
return from shopping. He had tramped 
35 miles in 24 hours. A Yorks’nire tyke 
never gets left ! 

Another tale also comes from York¬ 
shire, of a. budgerigar' which is not a 
native of the county but seems to be a 
most accomplished, bird. Billy the 
budgerigar was missing for 13 daj's 
from Pinfold Street, Darfield. His 
mistress, Mrs Greaves, was in despair. 

Then her husband heard that a bird 
answering Billy’s description had been 
caught in a village two miles away. 
He went to inquire; and there was Billy, 
hale and sprightly, repeating at intervals, 
“ Billy Greaves,' i Pinfold Street.” 

Mrs Greaves had taught him to repeat 
his name and address ! So all is well. 

The Bishop, The Rector, 
and the Sheep 

We like this story sent us by an old 
friend of the C N. 

At the dedication of a new church 
hall at North Finchley, while the Bishop 
of London was speaking the rector 
arrived and took his seat on the plat¬ 
form. The bishop paused in the middle 
of his speech, shook hands, and said, 
“ Now we shall hear the sheep story.” 

The audience was not disappointed. 
TJie rector said that at an open-air 
meeting at which the bishop was speak¬ 
ing a sheep grazing not far away 
bleated a Ba-ah-ah. Turning to the 
rector, the bishop said, “ Don’'t interrupt 
when I am speaking.” The rector had 
not said a word, but we understand he 
received the reproof like a lamb. 

The Old Hand 

One of our magistrate friends sends us this 
note of a recent happening in the courts. 

The chairman of a petty sessional 
division was sentencing a middle-aged 
man to a month’s imprisonment for 
■wilful damage to a corporation hurricane 
lamp valued at. 2s pd. The man was 
also charged with using bad language 
to the annoyance of local residents. 
The cqnstable said the man was suffering 
from drinking methylated spirits and 
refused to go away or be quiet, finally 
throwing the lamp at the officer. The 
chairman was most carefully explaining 
to the prisoner that the seven-day 
sentence for bad language would not 
increase the month’s imprisonment for 
damaging the lamp, but would be 
served at the same time; to which the 
” old hand ” listened patiently, and then 
replied, “ Ah, ymu mean concurrent 1 ” 

£1,000,000 from £20 

Readers of the C N will remember 
the note which appeared not long ago 
telling how j^20 invested by Humphrey 
Booth 300 years ago had ever since been 
benefiting the poor of Salford and 
Manchester. Last year looo people 
received the charity, being given 

away in amounts from 2S 6d to 27s 6d. 
Up to now over ^i;obo,ooo has been 
distributed from the investment. 


Little News Reel 

A new law has been put into force in 
Mysore which says that no motor-buses 
or trucks over five years old can have 
their licences renewed. 

Washington has received from New 
York the world’s biggest shipment of 
radium ; weighing a fifth of an ounce, 
it was packed in containers weighing 
several tons. 

When Bermuda’s Governor asked to 
be allowed to have a car the other day 
his request was refused by the .4ssembly, 
so-he will have to drive along the coral 
roads in a victoria like every one else. 

Hundreds of bronze church bells in 
Germany have been made into arma¬ 
ments, 

■ So prevalent has. been the defacement 
of monuments oh the Scottish border by 
louts cutting their initials on the stone 
that there have becnseveralprosecutions. 

The ymung King Farouk of Egypt has 
sent, a collection of Egyptian coins to 
the 12-year-old son of Sergeant. Dyer 
of Scotland Yard, who attended his 
majesty in London. 

At Amesbury, Wilts, a Shorthorn 
cow has given 3000 gallons of milk in 
nine months, and it is hoped she will be 
the first cow in tiio world to give 4000 
gallons in a year. 

THINGS SEEN 

Twenty women sailing from Liver¬ 
pool to work among the lepers. 

Two hundred empty steel bottles sent 
back to Germany from America without 
helium in them. '. L-' " . 

Sports enthusiasts 'in 'the .Sahara 
skiing behind racing camels. 

Primroses blooming ^o.n the Editor’s 
snowy hilltop. . - , 

THINGS SAID 

We get along'very happily in Sark in 
our peaceful old ways. • The Dame of Sark 
It is the vision of freedom that has. 
led on the human spirit from the first; 
without it everything is vain. 

Mr Havelock Ellis 

We who har'o minds that we know 
how to use must not.be swept away by 
things that really are nOt true. 

Mrs Roosevelt . 
We have no primitive ideas of revenge 
against Germany: wo cherish peace 
aboveallel.se. Lord Rothschild 

There are no dead ends; there is 
always a way out. . Mr Henry Ford ' 
Newspapers are the only education 
the majority of people have in this 
country after leaving school. 

Revd Bernard Clements 
It is to be hoped the present intense 
building of military aircraft will not 
continue much longer. Mr C. R. Fairey 
The way of sanity and strength is 
to prepare for the worst and hope for 
the best. - Archbishop of Canterbury 
Germany’s new air force is not a peace 
parade instrument. Field-Marshal Goering 
Without the unalterable, inescapable, 
inexorable law of love this civilisation 
cannot long continue. 

Dean of Manchester 

It sometimes seems' as if the whole 
world were going mad. 

Archbishop of Canterbui'v . 

THE BROADCASTER 

Q.vk trees grown from Windsor acorns 
are being planted by Australian 
Girl Guides. 

gix hundred and seventy-three lives 
were saved by our lifeboats last year. 
Advertising in forests has been banned 
in Belgium. 

NE family in eight is now buying a 
home through a building society. 
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The Childf'ens Newspaper 


Gathering Peat * Ghinese Refugee - Man’s First Flight 



Winter Fuel-Preparing for the homeward Journey with basket loads of peat for cottage fires in Connemara 



Young Artist—Sketching armour in an Edinburgh Museum 



Somewhere in China- 


. -A tillle refugee 

enjoying a hurried meal at a relief station 



Air Pioneers—A 


ui' « di. ' at the memorial to the 

nr&t flight of the Wright brothers in North Carolina 



A Fino Team—Eleven young Samoyedes sitting In a row 
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Think On These 
Things 


A Hero of Young England The HARD Life of 

REYNOLD BRAY AMONG THE IMMORTALS OUR ANCESTORS 


A Canon Looks Forward 

From one of the best New Year talks which 
have come to us we take these passages, 
spoken by Canon Paton-Williams to the Man¬ 
chester Rotarians. 

The times are too big for little counsels, 
little prejudices, little arrangements. 
Great things are to be done, and talents 
must be had, wherever they can be got, 
to do them. 

I think the older people realise the 
seriousness of the situation, but I am not 
so sure that that is true of the vast 
number of young people who are to form 
the democracy of tomorrow. I think 
that probably we shall have to begin 
to learn the difference between discipline 
and persecution, and that some of our 
young people will have to realise that 
the safety of the State is of far greater 
consequence than the shade and shape 
of their finger-nails. They will have to 
do a little less cafe-crawling, a little less 
spending of time in playing dominoes 
during business hours ; there will have 
to be a reduction of bridge to an 
occasional game from a regular business, 
and they will have to become as enthusi¬ 
astic about patriotism as they are about 
pools. 

I believe, whether it is by duress or 
not, that the young people of totali¬ 
tarian States are leaving the young 
people of democracy standing, and the 
sooner we wake up to that fact the 
better for the future of democracy. 
Discipline, duty, dignity, courage, and 
confidence are needed by both young 
and old if they are going to meet 1939 
as it will have to be met. 

The Merry Heart 

What wonders of vitality and en¬ 
durance are the birds of our towns ! 

We have all been reading of the pitiful 
plight to Avhich the frost and snow 
reduced birds newly arrived, weak and 
weary, from the North, to spend the 
winter with us ; we have read, too, of 
summer migrants caught here in the 
midst of scenes which they should have 
left behind weeks before. 

Swans were collected from the rivers 
and lakes, and taken to food and safety ; 
the Zoo housed its flamingoes lest they 
should break their legs, frozen into the 
ice; and innumerable incidents have 
been recorded of wandering birds picked 
up, cold and exhausted, and taken to 
food and warmth by kindly observers. 

But there were the resident millions 
of birds which braved the rigorous 
weather in the open. Fearing that the 
birds of his garden would suffer starva¬ 
tion, perhaps death, one of our readers 
fed them assiduously, only to be baffled 
by the speed with which the water froze. 

He need not have worried. Watching 
his sparrows, he saw a cluster of them 
fly down into the road the moment thaw 
began to moisten the frozen surface. 
They ate the thawing snow, and then, 
where snow had been crushed by a 
motor-car wheel and thawed into a 
puddle, they plunged in and bathed 
with zest ! Shakespeare is right—A 
merry heart goes all the day. 

Progress 

, A common sight in our countryside 
in the early years of this century was 
that of a disabled car being hauled along 
by a horse. 

The Flying Age counterpart of this 
has just been seen at sea off Cherbourg, 
where the Empire flying-boat Calypso, 
.on the way home from Africa, was 
forced by engine trouble to alight. The 
crew hoped to be able' to remedy the 
trouble and continue their flight, ’ but 
this was impossible. A tow-line was 
taken aboard from the 350-ton steamer 
Regal and, the passengers being trans¬ 
ferred, the flying-boat with its crew of 
six aboard was towed .^o miles. 


'J'HE Arctic seas have claimed another 
English explorer, a brave young 
man science could ill afford to lose. 

He was Mr Reynold Bray, who was 
making a name for himself in the world 
of bird students and had been engaged 
for years in sohdng some of the mysteries 
of the birds which visit the Arctic. Mr 
Bray was a member of the British- 
Canadian Arctic E.xpedition wdiich left 
England in March 1936 to chart the 
coast and explore the territory of Baffin 
Island, the third biggest island in the 
world, with an area of 237,000 square 
miles, mostly within the Arctic Circle. 

Last September Mr Bray and Mr 
Patrick Baird were making their way 
north up the Fox Channel to the Eskimo 
settlement of Igloolik on the Fury and 
Hecla Strait w'hen by some mishap Bray 
was carried out to sea in a collapsible 
boat. Seeing his friend’s danger, Baird 
jumped into the whale boat in an effort 
to rescue him, but was unable to reach 
the lighter craft, which soon disappeared 
from his sight. 

So passed into the company of Frank¬ 
lin and many another gallant man lost 
in the vast northern wastes the brave 
Reynold Bray; and Patrick Baird, 
helped by the Eskimos, slowly made his 
way back to the ‘ wireless station at 
Repulse Bay, where he broadcast the 
sad news to the rest of Canada and the 
w'orld. It is strange that in these days 
of rapid communication it has taken 
three months to let the world know of 
this sad tragedy. 

In a Russian Prison 

Reynold Bray was 27 years old, and 
had spent the best part of his manhood 
studying bird-life in the Arctic. In 1931 
he accompanied the expedition of the 
Oxford E.xploration Club to Hudson 
Bay, and in the following year set out 
with a friend on a sledging journey 
through Lapland with the intention of 
exploring Russia’s Farthest North. 

It was a daring adventure both physi¬ 
cally and politically, for the Russian 
authorities would not have allowed them 
to cross the frontier. When a Swedish 
explorer heard of the attenipt he hurried 
north to warn the Englishmen, and was 
amazed to find them sleeping in the open 
in spite of the bitter weather. The 
adventurers pushed on, however, and 
spent a short period in a Russian prison. 

The Princess 

]\/Tost tales with a happy ending begin. 
Once upon a time, a long time ago; 
but this one begins, Once uponatime alittle 
while ago. It is a lovely story, we think. 

Once upon a time, a little while ago, 
there was a Princess. She had every¬ 
thing to eat that anyone could wish 
for, but she did not want to eat. She 
was never hungry. Day after day this 
little princess, who is only five, sat 
down to breakfast or lunch or dinner 
and looked sadly at the good things 
spread before her. She began to grow 
pale, and she was not putting on weight 
as a child of her age should have done. 

One day her father had an idea. He 
arranged for eight poor children from 
one or two infant schools to lunch with 
the princess. Would it not have been 
fine if you had received an invitation 
to the palace ? Think of going from 
school to dine with a princess ! That is 
what these eight little people did for a 
week. As sure as lunch time came 
round, off they went to the palace, 
where the guards allowed them to enter 
as if they were ambassadors from afar. 

What appetites these hungry little 
mites had ! As soon as they sat at 
table they began to enjoy all the good 
things which were there. They were as 
hungry as hunters, and kept on saying, 
“,More, please.” 


Hardy and courageous, loving know¬ 
ledge and adventure more than ease 
and security, Reynold Bray has not 
died in vain. Once more it is shown to 
the world that men of our race have not 
lost the qualities which have made our 
island famous for a thousand years. 
Once more a great name has been added 
to the roll of our immortals, and those 
who are stirred by this tale will perhaps 
like to read these words from Arthur 
Mee’s little shilling book. Good Morning, 
Young England: 

“ Every generation carries Old Eng¬ 
land on, making her a little better or a 
little worse, lifting her up or letting her 
down. Look back on the generations 
that have been and think of the work 
they have done. Think of the old monks 
keeping knowledge alive in the days 
when wandering scholars carried it from 
land to land, and a monk would sit in a 
cell copying out beautiful manuscripts 
which are today among the intellectual 
treasures of mankind. 

Be Worthy of the Flag 

" Think of the generations that have 
built our great cathedrals and raised 
these little towers that point to heaven 
about our countryside. Think of the 
generation that checked the power of 
kings and fought for Magna Carta. 
Think of that Golden Age when our 
Grenvilles and Raleighs and Drakes were 
bom, to sail on unknown seas and open 
the gates of the earth. Think of the 
days when we too had our Hitlers and 
our Mussolinis : we-fought that battle 
and won it 300 years ago. Think of the 
men who found our ships loaded with 
slaves, throwing them into the seas in 
thousands, selling them like cattle, 
chaining them like dogs, and who fought 
this thing until they killed it. 

“ So, through generation after gene¬ 
ration, men have given their lives for 
England. This is your generation, the 
day of the last great fight for Liberty 
and Peace, and what is it England 
expects of you ? She expects of you 
that you will keep alive, burning like a 
fire, the liberty she has built up for you 
at so great a price, that you will 
keep her name bright like shining gold, 
and that whatever happens in the years 
to come you will quit you like men, 
and be worthy of the flag that made 
you free.” 

Gives a Party 

For the first three days the little 
princess looked on sadly, but on the 
fourth day she had a little to eat, and 
on the fifth she made a hearty meal. 
Try as she would, she simply could not 
sit watching all the other children eating 
with so much enjoyment without sharing 
in their delight, and so she too said, 
“ More, please.” 

Happily she has now found her appe¬ 
tite again, and is looking well and feeling 
happy. She is Princess Marie Louise, 
daughter of Iving Boris of Bulgaria. 

We remember when the king’s two 
sisters wrote to the G N appealing for 
something to eat for their poor people 
In great distress at the end of the war ; 
and we are glad to think that there is 
now enough and to spare for little 
Princess Marie Louise and the poor 
children too. 

Duck News 

Alberta solved the problem of what 
to do with her 10,000 unwanted visitors 
in a most satisfactory manner ; they were 
all given a free train ride to California. 

The weather was so exceptionally 
mild that these Canadian wild ducks 
did not migrate south as usual, and this 
move was made so that they should not 
all succumb to the sudden cold. 


How Did They Live in 
X the Winter ? 

It needs but a spell of Arctic con¬ 
ditions to make us wonder how our 
people kept themselves warm and 
comfortable in olden days. 

Caves were the homes of the men and 
women who lived up at the foot of the 
glaciers in the ..Ice Age, reindeer their 
food, skins their clothing, brushwood 
hewn down with stone axes their fuel. 
Britons, where coal cropped out at the 
surface, undoubtedly used some of it 
for fuel, but the land was mainly 
forest and swamp, and little coal was 
available. The Romans dug a little 
coal from the surface, but the Saxons 
relied on wood and charcoal for their 
fires—and dismally cold their dwellings 
must have been. 

Coal Not Wanted 

In the time of Edv/ard the Third 
permission was given to the freemen of 
Newcastle to mine coal in the castle 
area, but little was used in the country 
as a whole. It is probable that Shake¬ 
speare’s home was never warmed by a 
coal fire. Bitter was the opposition to 
the coming of coal to London. Only 
two tiny ships were permitted to dis-. 
charge the detested mineral in the port 
of London. 

True, there were colliers then, as there 
had been for centuries, but the colliers 
were the men who turned wood into 
charcoal, the fumes of which used to 
poison the atmosphere of hall and 
castle and half choke members of 
Parliament. Our forefathers must have 
suffered bitterly in winter. 

The recent cold drove all domestic 
stock from the fields, but wo have 
swelling haystacks ready for them, with 
mountains of roots, cake, and corn from 
abroad. In the name of our flocks and 
herds we can bid the-bitter weather 
defiance; our ancestors could not. 
They had only grass for their animals, 
and they were incredibly slow to learn. 

The Salt Tub 

We have, besides hay, clover, sain¬ 
foin, swedes, carrots, mangolds, grain, 
and all manner of cabbage foods. For 
our ancestors winter meant death and 
the salt tub for sheep and cattle. 
The old farmers grew a few turnips 
and carrots as a mere garden novelty 
long after the Stuarts had been driven 
from the throne. 

While America was fighting us for 
her freedom. Imperial England still 
regarded clover, sainfoin, carrots, cab¬ 
bages, and potatoes as rarities and new¬ 
fangled. ' " It is surprising,” wrote 

Arthur Young in those days, “ how many 
years are necessary to establish new 
crops such as these.” 

So the people had little warmth in 
their insanitary homes, they had no 
fresh meat through the winter, and but 
little fresh vegetable food. Famine and 
plague were the natural consequence. 

They had no real doctors ; those who 
practised under that name looked to 
" magic ” for their cures, with spells 
and enchantments as remedies. 

Unhappy Far-OfT Days 

No wonder the population remained 
almost stationary in numbers. In rich 
and poor homes death was never far 
from the door. Queen Anne was the 
mother of 17 miserable babies. The 
great John Colet, Bishop of London and 
friend of Erasmus, was the only one to 
grow up among a family of 23 children. 

Frost can still disorganise many of 
our public services and' wreck the 
domestic comfort of the unwary, but 
we have coal and oil, gas and elec¬ 
tricity, and heat from radiators warmed 
by water, gas, and electricity. We can 
sit in warmth and comfort in Arctic 
winters and think of the misery, of the 
unhappy far-off days. 
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A GOLDEN DEED 

A. young bank clerk has been awarded 
a bronze medal by the N S P C A. He 
is ]\Ir Christopher Beattie, who one day 
not long ago was waiting for his. train 
at North Shields when a terrier ran on 
the permanent way. The dog was in 
danger of being electrocuted or rnn 
over bj' the approaching train, and IMr 
Beattie jumped on the track, snatched 
up the frightened animal, and reached the 
platform as the train came in. Shutting 
the dog in a waiting-room, he boarded 
the train without a word to anyone, but 
ills brave deed had been noticed. 

THE ST HELENA LILY 

A new and beautiful winter flower 
has been introduced into England. 

It is the St Helena Lily, which blooms 
from November to the end of the year 
in a sheltered border in the outdoor 
gai'dcn. The weather this winter has 
provided a particularly trying test, 
weeks of unusually mild weather followed 
by a biting cast wind, frost, and snow. 
In spite of all this the new lily from the 
Tropics was bearing its sweetly scented 
blossoms on Christmas Day. 

One gardener at least knows that he 
will plant many more of these bulbs 
when the next consignment arrives in 
April from St Helena. 

OUT OF WORKS EQUAL 
ALL NEW ZEALAND 

If the out-of-works arc stated as a 
total the number looks bad enough. 

On the last count day recorded .there 
were 1,911,293 unemployed in the 
Enited Kingdom^ 

We get .so accustomed to the size of 
the figure that it fails to impress us, but 
let us remember that this number is 
300,000 bigger than the. population of 
New Zealand, 

There is another way'of bringing the 
truth home to bur iniudL It is that in 
each 100 insured against unemployment 
13 were without work. 

MRS NIGHTINGALE'S TABLECLOTH 

The winning e.xhibit at the National 
Crochet Contest held the other week in 
America was a tablecloth containing two 
and a half miles of thread, which had 
taken 3840 hours to crochet. 

The clever maker of this work of art 
was I\Irs Thomas Nightingale of Sacra¬ 
mento, who had copied the design from 
antique tapestry- in rather a unique w-ay. 
Her husband is an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer and photographs pieces of 
handiwork from books, Mrs Nightingale 
then looks at the photographs through a 
magnifying glass, and is able to count the 
stitches and thus copy exactly famous 
pieces of crochet work. 

IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED 

Two friends have passed on, Harry 
Hobson and Arthur Cole, old school¬ 
mates. They started work together on 
the old Hull and Barnsley Railway, 
and served together in the war. When 
the war was over both went back 
to their old occupations on the railway, 
seeing each other every day at Hull. 
Both became loaders, and all through 
their li\’e.s they kept together, friends 
from beginning to end, for only- a few 
day-s ago they both fell ill with pneu¬ 
monia, dying on the same day. 

JET BLACK KIHY 

While a Penrith housewife was lately- 
packing a bundle of clothes for the 
laundry- at Carlisle her black kitten 
crept unobserved into the basket and 
settled down among the clothes for a 
quiet nap. 

The basket duly reached its destina¬ 
tion, and was being unpacked when the 
laundry girls were startled to hear a 
kitten mewing. They soon discovered 
Kitty-, and adopted her for a week, 
then sending her .home by the delivery 
\ an, much to the relief of her mistress. 

Though Kitty- is jet black, Peter 
Puck asks us to add that the laundry 
girls did not attempt to make her 
■Snow AVlnte. ' 


TAe Child? 671 s Newspaper 

A Scout Story 


One hot day four Boy- Scouts were 
tramping rather wearily along a dusty- 
road in New York State when a car 
.stopped and a lady’s voice asked if they- 
would like a lift. The quartet declined, 
e.xplaining that they- were on their 
honour not to take a lift, as they- were 
doing an important 14-mile hike. The 
car slid away- and the boy-s trudged on. 

A few miles farther on, as they were 
passing a lake by- the side of which was 
a house standing in beautiful grounds, 
they heard the same lady’.s voice from 



An exhibition by an expert skater at St Moritz 

FOR THE CARELESS 

At Cleveland in Ohio there now'stands 
an obelisk 12 feet high as a memorial to 
114 people killed by- traffic in 1938. 

The dedication ceremony was per¬ 
formed by- Sy-lvia Polls, daughter of a 
man killed oti the road ; and when the 
mayor spoke ho declared that the men 
and women whoso memory the monu¬ 
ment was meant to enshrine had lost 
their lives through the carelessness of 
the citizens of Cleveland. It was 
hoped that this unusual ceremony- would 
serve to impress the public with the need 
of caution on the part of all road-users. 

THE LOOSE BRICK 

Not long ago a Negro called at a 
house in Carolina of which he had been 
a tenant seven y-ears before. He asked 
that he might look over the old'home, 
and on permi.ssion being given ho went 
straight to an old wall, removed a 
loose brick', and took out a packet 
containing 500 dollars. 

DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 

A quarter of a million people in 
America have proved to the world that 
traffic accidents are not an essential c\ il 
belonging to civilisation. 

They- are the citizens of Providence, 
in Rhode Island, where last y-ear there 
were only ii traffic deaths as "against 41 
in 1937. This splendid reduction has 
beeii due mainly to the strict enforcing 
of a 25-miIe-an-hour speed limit. The 
city has narrow winding streets where 
the shops attract half a million shoppers 
a year, not counting the city people. 


A Man and 

We hear this story- of a man at Hock¬ 
ley, Birmingham, who is a great lover 
of books and always wished to work in a 
library, though force of circumstances 
caused him to work as a machinist in a 
factory-. 

He did not lose his love for literature, 
however, but spent all his spare money- 
at the local bookshops until now he has a 
library- of 800 volumes, neatly ticketed 
on handmade shelves at the top of his 
small house. 

But now a dread of blindness is forcing 
him to part with the books he has 


the gates of the estate, this time asking 
if they- would come in and take refresh¬ 
ments, They- accepted gratefully-, and 
when they- left had all become such good 
friends that the next weekend the 
Scouts brought their whole company- to 
have tea with her. 

The lady is Mrs Amy-' Cutler, who 
was so impressed by her experience of 
the Scout Movement that the Council 
of Boy Scouts has received a letter from 
her say-ing she has decided to leave her 
beautiful estate to the Scouts. 


CONSCIENCE WINS 

In the spring of 1920 a lady- lost a roll 
of Treasury notes near Southampton, 
and someone found them and, strangely-, 
did nothing about it until the other day-. 
The police then received a packet en¬ 
closing money sufficient to cover the 
find and the accumulated interest due, 
with a note asking the police to try to 
trace the loser, and if unable to do so to 
put the money- in the poor box. 

So, after iS years, .someone’s conscience 
has won. We may imagine that in 1920 
the temptation or the need was too 
great; we must be thankful that in 
1938 the right thing was done. 

THE MINER WHO KEPT ON 

Mining circles in California arc buzzing ' 
with a tale of great perseverance that 
has at last ended in success. 

William Schmidt was in his early 
thirties when he discovered gold in Black 
Mountain. . As his claim was far 
from any- roads he decided to drive a 
tunnel through the mountain so that he 
could transport the gold more easily. 
Undaunted by the fact that he had no 
money with which to buy- machinery-, 
he tackled the solid granite by hand 
drilling and blasting. Every- summer 
ho had to work on ranches to make 
enough money for food and dynamite. 
Now, after 32 years, his 2ooo-foot tunnel 
is finished, for he has reached his gold. 

THE FRIENDLY DRIVER 

Astonishing though it may- seem, 
there are still a few children in these 
islands to whom trains are novelties. 

A number of them lived at Helwith 
in AMrk.shirc till a little while ago, boys 
and girls whose home was so far off the 
beaten track (between Richmond and 
Barnard Castle) that when they took up 
new quarters in Wensley-dale they were 
thrilled by- the trains, waving to the 
engine driver, who always waved back. 

A week or two ago the train was 
heard and the ehildrcn scampered off 
to wave, but found dense fog hiding the 
track. They- looked blankly at each 
other, and then cheered, for the engine 
driver had not forgotten them ; as he 
roared by- he blew the whistle twice. 

THE FARMER IN A FIX 

A farmer in Czecho-Slovakia woke up 
the other morning to find that the new 
border with Hungary- stretched right 
across his farm. Though the farmhouse is 
still in Czecho-Slovakia, his fields are 
now in Hungary-, so that he must show 
his passport every- time he goes to work 
in his own fields < 


His Books 

treasured, and he has told his friends 
that he is perfectly- willing to send 
them as a present six of any- of his books 
they- care to choose. He does not mind 
any- book-lover writing to him for books. 
So long as they enclose the postage 
they can har e a reasonable number of 
volumes forwarded, or if they care to 
call at his home they- arc welcome to 
make their own choice. 

Grievous as is the loss of parting with 
his beloved books, lie. feels that even for 
them he cannot sacrifice the loss of his 
precious ey-esight. 


5 


THEY ARE TWELVE 

As of old twelve followed the Man of 
Galilee, so today twelve young women 
have set out for Nigeria to carry the 
good news of the Gospel to. those who 
have never heard its story-. 

Most of these are from Amcrica’.s 
Middle West, and are eagerly looking 
forward to their new life under the hot 
African sun. Their paths will have 
many dangers. They will face the perils 
of snakes and lions and of more than 
one deadly- fever; but all have high 
spirits, and we may- be sure they ■will 
not be afraid. 

THE SOUTHERN ELECTRIC 
MARCHING ON 

Electricity- is reaching out its tcritacles 
on the Southern Railway. 

The lines from Virginia AVater to 
Reading by way of Ascot, from Ascot 
to Ash Vale and Brookwood, and from 
Aldershot to Guildford hav-e just been 
electrified, adding another 43 miles and 
bringing the total of electrified track on 
the Southern Railway to, O55 miles, 
with an actual track mileage of 1644. 

The newly'-electrificd lines join iqi 
with lines on which electric trains are 
already- running and the places now 
serv-cd will hav-e a train .serv-ice increased 
by 85 per cent while the journey- time to 
London will be reduced by- ten minutes. 

The Southern Railway- claims to have 
the most intensive electrified service in 
the world. 

THE POSTMAN'S BUNCH OF 
FLOWERS 

Henry Walker, a wonderful walker, ha--: 
taken his last walk, and is now at rest. 

He passed on at 70, a retired Lake¬ 
land postman who for 34 yeiirs tramped 
165,000 miles' up hill and down dale, 
along hard highroads and. quiet lanes. 
He delivered letters to hamlets in the 
neighbourhood of Windermere; and 
the astonishing thing is that he regarded 
his 20-milc postman’s 'walk as no more 
than training for his really- important 
walking expeditions when he set off to 
hunt among the mountains'and in the 
secluded valleys for rare flowers. He has 
left 600 specimens of Lakeland floxvers, 
all carefully pressed and named. 



Like a great moth—the latest version of the 
Westland-Hill Pterodactyl tailless plane in flight 


THREE THINGS FOR A BOY 

, Every y-ear the headmaster of Stam¬ 
ford School in Lincolnshire presents a 
prize to the boy- who has shown most 
commonsense. The prize is a knife, a 
piece of string, and a golden sovereign, 
and last year went to Noel Brampton. 
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All Eyes on Rome 

Tn the old days they said all 
roads led to Rome. Today 
we may say that all e.yes are 
turned on Rome. 

The newest diplomacy brings 
strong men face to face to speak 
what is in their minds, each 
knowing that he speaks as no 
other can for his people. The}^ 
cannot say all they would, be¬ 
cause there are bounds which 
prudence must not pass, and no 
statesman will tell all that he 
knows lest he should tell more 
than he knows. But as far as 
is humanly possible the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and 
the head of the Italian State 
may be expected to tell one 
another in plain words what each 
wants and hopes or expects to get. 

What one of them wants all 
the world knows. It is Peace. 
Peace is the first and last interest 
of Great Britain. ' Peace was 
what Mr Chamberlain sought at 
Berchtesgaden from Herr Hitler 
and brought back from Munich. 
No- honest man, ■ remembering 
how the world shivered on the 
brink of war in the last week of 
September, will declare that he 
could have done otherwise. 

Signor Mussolini was an ally 
at Munich in the keeping of the 
peace. The question which Mr 
Chamberlain will ask him, with 
the whole world waiting for his 
answer, is whether he is of the 
same mind now, whether he, the 
Duce, who has made a new and 
prouder Italy, reaching forward 
to a broader and higher future, is 
i-eady to make sacrifices for it. 
Or whether he demands sacrifices 
from other nations and peoples 
as his price. 

Wars are not made without 
cause, whether the cause be good 
or bad. Signor Mussolini may 
have claims to make or grievances 
to state which Mr Chamberlain 
cannot overlook. They are not 
grievances or claims against Great 
Britain. Mr Chamberlain may 
have claims to make on behalf 
of our security in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. But our claims end there. 

It is not unlikely that we will 
be asked to pay for it ; and Mr 
Chamberlain, rightly interpreting 
the mind of the British people, 
will not be a hard bargainer. The 
only price he will not pay will 
be one which, so far from ensur¬ 
ing peace, would make peace 
even more insecure, by creating 
a cause of further dispute and 
disagreement. 

All we can hope is that some 
further advance to appeasement 
betw’een nations and policies at 
variance in Europe will be made. 
Peace, as Mr Chamberlain has 
said, does not come by waiting 
for it. It has to be sought and 
worked for. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Traffic in Nonsense 

were interested to see that one 
of our dailies measured the 
intelligence of its readers by printing 
a whole page Horoscope for 1939, and 
we have been interested in looking 
up a Horoscope Horror for 1938. • 

It contained nine chief predictions 
concerning w’orld affairs and not one 
has come Irite. 

It must have been difficult, says 
the distinguished friend who sends us 
the copy of it, to fill a column of 
prophecies of public events of which 
hardly one lias in fact proved correct 
or nearly correct. 

It seems a pity that the stars, so 
moving in their sublimity, should be 
made the subject of such ridiculous 
nonsense by those who know better 
than their ignorant publics. 

© 

Farewell 

ITarewell, Old Year, 

^ I love you so : 

I almost weep 
To let you go. 

Those precious hours 
You brought to me 
Will linger in 
My memory— 

And, be my days 
Many or few, 

I alway shall 
Remember you. 

Egbert S.-indford 

Quack 

£)espite the march of science, the 
spread of education, and the 
Health Insurance Act, the sale of 
quack medicines grows. 

An amazing amount of money is 
wasted because people lead unhealthy 
liv'es and dose themselves with cheap 
drugs, sold at a ridiculously high price, 
to make themselves worse. 

Happiness, temperance in all things, 
more life in the day and more rest 
in the night—these. Nature’s own 
remedies, will enable us to "throw 
physic to the dogs.” 


200 Young Men Who Died For Us 

^IR casualties are becoming so 
common that they are no longer 
thought very interesting by news¬ 
papers. The reports grow smaller (as 
the Irishman said) as the numbers 
increase. 

The air casualty began at the top 
of a newspaper column.' Then it 
descended to about halfway down. 
Now it is found on an obscure page 
in small type. Even the loss of six 
or more brav^e airmen in a crash 
hardly gets a notice. 

Yet in 1938 about 200 RAF 
airmen w’ere lost to the nation, to 
their parents, to their friends. They 
died for the nation as truly as though, 
we W'ere actually at war. 

© 

The Unknown Friend 

goME unknown person is always 
sending money to help our voluntary 
hospitals. 

The other day someone had another 
idea; he sent a hundred pounds in 
notes to Halifax Infirmary with a 
letter: “ Please share enclosed among 
the nurses.” 

■ @ 

High Heels 

Jt was useful as well as interesting to 
see that high heels came up in the 
Courts the other week. 

Certain it is that they are a source 
of accident, and do great harm. They 
cause the natural poise of the body to 
be altered, which distorts the foot. 
In too many cases they lead to serious 
foot trouble in later life. Foot trouble 
is easily acquired even without wear¬ 
ing high heels; with them it becomes 
only too likely. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
It was said of a gentleman of Queen 
Anne’s day that when he came into a 
room it teas as if another candle had 
been lighted ; of another a friend said 
the other day that he spent his life in 
lighting fires iii cold rooms. 


Under the Editor's Table 


31TTING still gives you pins and 
needles, says a modern girl. 
Then she can do a bit of dressmaking. 
H 

pROSTY weather makes dogs bad- 
tempered. We often get a cold 
snap. 

0 

\ JOURNALIST says 
a newspaper 
makes a good table- 
cloth. Likes to 
spread his ideas. 

E 

^OME children take 
to people because 
of their faces. Other 
children take to their 
heels. 

S 

(Children like 
snowy weather. 

Don't regard it as 
a frost. 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 



coalmen like 1 
see the coal scuttle 


^OME books should always be kept in 
mind. Unless you have a bookshelf. 
0 

A WE.ALTHY lady says she has turned 
her house back to front. If she 
gave a children’s party it would be 
turned upside-down. 

0 

pNGLiSH matches 
are the best in 
ike world. We can 
offer some striking 
examples. 

0 

An old castle in 
Essex has fallen 
into private hands. 
Must be big ones. 

0 

QOM PETITIONS 
bring people out 
of themselves. That 
is why they go in 
for them. 


Off to School 

'T'here’s a golden window shining 
At the corner of the lane,' 

But you’ve turned your back upon it. 
You will never come again 
Where the Nursery window glimmers- 
Where the fairy tales are told, ' 
Where the fire is full of pictures. 

You have left the realm of gold. 

Q, THE world is cold and gusty. 

And the Nursery fire was kind. 
But you’re stepping to your manhood 
You must leave the toys behind. 

You must see the face of danger. 

You have done with window bars. 

You have grown too big for night- 
lights. 

You must steer now by the stars. 

Jn the market, on the highway. 

In the senate, on the sea 
They are waiting for crusaders 
Who are valorous and free. 

So be off along the darkness 
To your destiny and place. 

From the little group that loves you 
Go to serve the human race. 

Yet’ the window still is shining. 
Though you march so far away. 
And as birds fly home at sunset 
It is still for you vve pray. 

Son, remember of the Nursery 
When you’ve left it far behind 
That the'people there were truthful 
And the laughter there was kind. 

J. B. 

The Music of a Child 


Crying 


One of our esteemed readers in Holland, 
Mile de Rouville, sends us this little note 
after reading a recent paragraph in the 
CN. 

I H.-tVE read in the C N the little tale 
of the music of a child crying, 
which I thought touching and very 
true. Will you allow me to cite a 
corresponding instance of the music 
of a child crying ? 

It is about Princess Juliana’s little 
baby daughter. Princess Beatrix, who 
was christened last year in the cathe¬ 
dral of The Hague. At the moment 
when the drops of water touched her 
little face the baby began to cry. We, 
the Dutch people listening to the 
'oroadcast, thought it far the most 
interesting sound of the solemn ser¬ 
vice, and all the Dutch papers men¬ 
tioned it as such ! It seemed that the 
Dutch people everyrvhere had been 
touched by. the little child’s crying 
more than by the beautiful service 
with the organ and the orchestra. 

© 

The Priest and His Patches 

I heard of a poor priest who was 
suffering great distress from poverty, 
and sewing patch upon patch, but 
who comforted himself with the 
following verse: 

I am contented with slate bread and 
a coarse woollen frock, for it is heller to 
hear the weight of one’s own necessities 
than to suffer the load of obligation 
from mankind. Sadi the Persian 

© 

Winifred Holtby’s Prater 

God give me work 
Till my life shall end, 

And life 

Till my work is done. 

From the Tombstone of Winifred 
Holtby, at Rudston, Yorkshire 
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NEW SCHOOL 
IDEA 

Fitting Our Education to 
the New World 

Two .summers lia\-c come and gone 
since Sir Henry Hadow was among us, 
but liis inspiration live.s on in full 
jucasurc on every page of the great 
Report on Education which has been 
published by the Stationer}' Office. 

For teachers and parents, and for all 
those boys and girls who wish to under¬ 
stand the meaning of education, the 500 
pages of this book are well worth reading 
and reading again , it only costs 3s Gd. 

It is the natural sequel to the Hadoiv 
Report on Elementary Education which 
became famous immediatel}' it was 
published about 13 years ago, and we 
predict for it an equal position of honour 
on the bookshelves of every lover of 
kliowledgc and the art of living. This 
hook will probably be known as the 
Spens Report, from the name of Sir Will 
Spens, the famous educationist of Cam¬ 
bridge, who was chairman of the com¬ 
mittee Which has spent five years in its 
compilation. 

Need for Action 

The Board of Education has been 
served well, and it only remains for 
I’ailiament and our education authorities 
tfj do their best to act, and to act without 
delay, on the lines of this Report. 

Without the obscure language which 
makes so' many official publications a 
burden to the brain, and a heavier burden 
to the .spirit, the authors of this book 
take immediate possession of the minds 
of all thinking people, awakening interest 
oven in the less intelligent and the moro 
jirejudiced, They point out that this 20th 
century is Very ’diffcrcht from all those 
that have gone before, the knowledge 
and practice Of mechanics and' similar 
subjects having made a greater advance 
in the last 40 years than in all the pre¬ 
vious history of civilisation. 

Hased, as so much of our teaching is, 
oh the training of boys and girls for 
professions, and on the black-coated 
snobbery which has been a source of 
unhappino.s.S to so many boys and girts 
whose natural giftds tow'ard an intelligent 
use of their hands, our educational 
system is not meeting the needs of 
today. It is in fact providing too many 
nicely rounded pegs for square holes, 
witii serious loss to cvetybod}'. 

Technical High Schools 

' T'he committee recommends, there¬ 
fore, the establishment of a new typo of 
higher school of a technical character 
(juitc distinct from the traditional 
grammar school. These technical high 
schools should be accorded in every 
respect equality of status with the 
grammar school typo, recruiting their 
])upils at the age of eleven and training 
them for five years. 

After two years spent as they would 
be spent in secondary schools these 
pupils would be taught gcograph}', his¬ 
tory, mathematics, science, engineering, 
draw’ing, practical crafts in -workshops, 
jihysical education, the appreciation of 
beautiful things, and probably a foreign 
language, preferably German. Those 
high schools should' bo linked with 
technical colleges and should have a 
leaving certificate of equal value with 
the “ school certificate ” for matricu¬ 
lation purposes. 

Another most important recommen¬ 
dation is that the fees paid at the two 
ivpcs of school should be the same, 
until that time comes, eagerly looked 
forward to in the Report, when educa- 
11011 will continue-for all .till the age of 
i5 and will be free to all. 

The C N hopes this far-reaching pro- 
j)o.sal vein be fully considered by all 
employers, for rvell-trained and inter¬ 
ested workers arc essential if our 
country is to hold its own. 

Wc shall summarise later the pro¬ 
posals for reforms in our grammar 
sclioo'r. 
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Paying Men To Do Nothing 

The Folly That Should End 


A CHANCE FOR 1939 


It is one of the disquieting facts of 
* 1939 that tlic number of our Un¬ 

employed is so high, but it is one of the 
encouraging facts tliat the Government 
intends to encourage the use of Un¬ 
employed in carrying out national 
schemes of Defence. That should be our 
good resolution for 1939. 

There must be abundant opportunities 
of using our idle men for building up 
our national defences, and once again 
it seems that the time has conic to 
consider the grave wastage of labour 
which has been one of the most tragic 
facts of our time. 

It is more than time that a nation with 
so much work to do ceased paying men 
to be idle. They should be paid, instead, 
for doing the important national work 
tliat cries out to be done. 

Tile C N suggested long ago that the 
tragedy of paying for idleness should 
end and that schemes of work should bo 
drawn up on ivhich men could work out 
their unemployment pay. If a man is 
paid a week he should give ;^i’s worth 
of labour lor it to the State, reckoned at 
the ordinary wage rate, so that there 
should be no undue competition in the 
labour market. 

Serious Facts 

The serious facts pointed out last year 
by the Uiicmploymeiit Assistance Board 
(now paying out ;{40,ooo,ooo a year) are 
still of very grave importance. 

When an unemployed man exliaiists 
the benefits to -ivliich he is entitled as 
an insured person he claims upon the 
Unemployment .-Vssistance Board, which 
makes liim an allowance I’arying with 
the size of his family. Tliis allowance is 
continued indefinitely, and tlic natural 
consequences ensue. The majority of 
those receiving assistance are glad when 
they can return to work, but a large 
minority learn to live on the allowance, 
and become permanent evaders of work. 
As the report mildly puts it; 

There is a considerable number of men 
and u'omen ivho have lost interest, and ivlto 
are content to remain on unemployment 
allowances. There are those whose tin- 
employment is due to wilful idleness, who 
avoid or refuse 'work 'when it is obtainable, 
or throw up jobs upon some flimsy pretext. 
. .- . It is clearly not right that alloivanccs 
of the normal amount should be paid in 
such cases free of any condition. 


Let us consider the conditions which 
produce the ivork-sfiy. We arc told 
that in over 30,000 cases the un¬ 
employed are receiving allowances which 
are within 4s a veek of tlicir normal 
wages when in work. 

There must be hundreds of thousands 
of case.s in which the dole is within a 
few shil!ing.s of a wage. 

An Indefinite Holiday 

Our opinion is that tlie State lias no 
right to complain of the results of it.s own 
system if it pays wages for idleness and 
so tempts men to be idle. A man rvho 
never dreamed of shirking is taught to 
be a shirker. The oiler is made to him of 
an indefinite lioliday at Government 
expense. 

The remedy is not, as .suggested by 
some, to cut down tlic allowance and 
thus hurt lionest men who w'ish to work 
but cannot find work. The proper metliod 
is to jilan needed woriv, which for 
practical purposes is unlimited in extent, 
and to provide assistance b}' setting the 
unemployed to work upon it as, soon 
as they fall out of statutory benefit. 
That statutory benefit is their right, and 
is not a dole. The assistance of the Board 
is a dole. 

Thus paying for idleness would dis¬ 
appear, ami the provision of work would 
make it impossible for the workshy to 
avoid labour to make permanent holiday 
at the expense of honest men. 

Take Care of the Peace 

Sir George Gillctt, the Commissioner 
for'thc Distressed Areas, agrees ivith us, 
and says: 

“ The recent crisis has drawn attention 
to the fact that a great deal of special 
work is waiting to bo done. Is it not 
possible to devise schemes whereby new 
openings can be found for able-bodied 
unemployed, particularly in the case of 
young men ? New openings might bo 
found for young unemployed men in con¬ 
nection with air raid precautions and 
other defence measures. Suggestions 
have also been made for school. camps 
and holiday centres.” 

E-xccllcnt; but it ought not to have 
needed a war crisis to enforce an obvious 
point. War ! I^’ar ! It is always the 
cry of War ! Our motto in 1939 should 
be : Take care of the Peace, and War 'will 
look after itself 1 


King Caro! and the Baptists 


I T must have surprised many people 
to hear of an apjieal to King Carol by 
tile Baptist World Federation on behalf 
of Baptists in Ruriiania, wdio are in 
danger of being denied religious freedom. 

The Baptist Church is of English 
birth, and may seem so essentially 
British to us that we liardly expect to 
find it in a Balkan country. The com¬ 
munity, however, is nearly as old as the 
Reformation ; it liad its birth in 1608 
and included among its earliest 
adlierents tlie first men in England to 
advocate absolute freedom of conscience 
in religion. 

The pioneers were early driven to 
Holland for sanctuary, but they re¬ 
turned and their numbers grewv After 
the Restoration they suffered bitterly, 
filling the gaols, and many of them 
dying there, with many others (like ' 
Bunyan, who ivas a Baptist) spending 
long years of imprisonment for nothing 
worse than their manner of worship, 
With the passing of persecution zeal 
flagged for half a century or more,, but 
John Wesley and his friend . George 
Whitefield brought about a- great re¬ 
vival, forming missionary societies whicli 
carried the gospel all over the .world, 
c.stablishing thriving churches in Russia, 


Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and the 
Balkans. Today tlic Baptists arc seven 
million strong in full communion. 

The persecution with whicli they are 
threatened in Rumania recalls that to 
which they w-crc submitted under the 
Stuarts three centuries ago, and it is to 
be hoped that courage and constancy 
will win-for them the right to worship 
as they please. No civilised community 
can afford to dispense witli such a 
religious body, for tlie Baptists are 
teachers and leaders in all good social 
and domestic causes and among the 
best friends of liberty in the world. 

Kindly Pluckley 

Tifc Kent village of Pluckley ha.s 
adopted three little Jewish refugees and 
will take care of them until they are bid 
enough to emigrate. Within a week of 
the first suggestion forty people promised 
subscriptions ranging from one shilling 
to a year. 

The children, two boys and their little 
Sister from wdiom they refused to be 
parted, arc to be boarded in the village 
and will attend the school, after which 
they will probalily learn farming to fit 
thern for their future life abroad. 


_ 7 

CENSUS TIME 
AT THE ZOO 

How the Famous 
Collection Began 

During the quiet of theholiday season 
the keepers have been taking the 
annual census of the animals at the Zoo. 

Deaths,, births, and arriv'als have a 
habit of cancelling out, and the total 
.generally centres, about the 4000 mark. 
But who can bo sure ? Who could 
number the hidden broods of insects, or 
be sure that all the hibernating reptiles 
and amphibia had been counted ? 

Whatever the precise figures, their 
size would astound any of the few dis- 
tinguished men who formed tlie Zoolog¬ 
ical Society 117 years ago. Loudon 
had then only a meagre collection ol 
animals at the Tower, and a small private 
collection in a menagerie where the 
National Gallery now is in Trafalgar 
Square. The men who began it were 
an offshoot of the botanist fraternit}’. 
the Linnean Society, and, afraid that 
they might seem disloyal to tlieir scien¬ 
tific parent, they modestly called them¬ 
selves “ the Zoological Club of the 
Linnean Society.”. 

They were viewed with grave dis¬ 
favour by the Limieans, the most dis¬ 
tinguished member of whom, O5 years 
later, sadly reproved them for their 
uiifilial breakaway. At first they set 
out only to study animals in the abstract; 
then they thought they would like to 
get together a little collection of their 
own, so, piloted by Sir Humphry Dav\' 
and Sir Stamford Raffles, they called 
themselves the Zoological Socict}' and 
founded the Zoo. 

The New Society's Plan 

Their e.xtonded plan seems almo.st 
incredible today. The new society was 
to capture, tame, and subdue wild 
animals of all kinds from all parts of the 
earth, “ And,” said their announce¬ 
ment, " it is impossible not to hope for 
many new, brilliant, and useful results 
in this field by the application of wealth, 
ingenuity, and varied resources of a 
civilised people.” 

The squires and country, nobles, it 
was thought, would give generously iii 
the hope of stocking their estates with 
•new and strange beasts subdued to use¬ 
ful service. But for the lesser men, well, 
the society offered them, in return for 
subscriptions, the eggs of birds aiid fisli, 
" at a reasonable price.” 

All over the land new animals were to 
appear and in every stream and river 
neiv fishes. Above all, reptiles were to 
bo bred in private throughout the king¬ 
dom, and England was to be a land such 
as had never been known since its 
tropical age gave way to its Ice Age. 

Time Down the Ages 

Tliere arc many mechanical marvels 
to delight boys and their sisters at 
the Schoolboys Own Exhibition, which 
remains open until Saturday at the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 

One exhibit which cannot fail to 
fascinate us shows the story of time 
through the ages. Here can be seen 
tlic actual mechanisms of clocks whicli 
give Greenwich Time, aided by elec¬ 
tricity, and it will be a surprise, to 
many to sec how small a movement is 
needed to operate a big public clock. 

In these days of wireless time signal.s 
and electric clocks we cannot blaiiio the 
clock for late appointments ! 

The Nibblers 

The organist of a Scottish cliurch the 
other day had a slioclc when he went t.) 
his instrument to collect some music. 
All of it had been bitten to pieces by 
mice-. They must have been tlie same 
mice which nibbled ^through the straps 
connecting one of the pedals with tlie 
bellows of this organ and seriously 
hampered tlic organist -wlicn he played. 
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T/ie ChiJdr.e?i 


The World and the Colonies 

No Man’s Lands of the Past 


This new year must witness a revival 
of the question of colonies. ■ To-rwhom 
do they belong? To ivhom\should they 
belong? , And hoiv should they . he 
governed? JVe here give some account 
of the ivay they came into possession 
d the. countries^which may, be called 
on to decide their future. 

Defork and after the era of the 
^ great African. explorers, and of 
rhissionarics who, like David Living¬ 
stone, became explorers, Africa in 
the mid-igth ^centurj?' lay open to 
any nation 'which would ' take it. 
Livingstone showed the splendour of 
the land,, and his lonely death in the 
heart of Africa roused a new desire 
to complete 'the work he had begun. 
H. IM. Stanley, who had found and 
succoured Livingstone, added a new 
chapter to his discoveries by exploring 
Tanganyika and tracing the Congo. 
Then came the scramble for Africa. - 

Belgium and the Congo 

: Belgium began it by taking the 
Congo,- an area of-nearly a million 
square miles,' named after the riv’er 
and marked out'by Stanley. Stanley’s 
declaration of Belgian ambitions reads 
strangely .today. His mission', was, 
he wrote, “ to -sow along the Congo 
civilised' .settlemenfs,'^to. remould it 
■ in harmony - with the .modern ideas 
into .' national' states, within ' whose 
limits the European merchant shall 
go. hand in hand with the dark 
African trader, and justice, law, and 
order shall prevail.” 

With that on their banners the 
European nations' swiftly began to 
parcel, out the terntories of the dark 
African among themselves, not,with¬ 
out ^ disputes' and hard bargainings. 
A conference ■ was held at Berlin in 
1884 to 'settle who should take what.' 
Frariep, Portugal, and Italy as well 
as Belgiurn,”' all , staked but claims, 
" and, to' the ;surprise and disniaj^ of 
some of them,' Germany entered the 
lists. ■ It had been believed that 
Germany under Bismarck had no 
colofiial aspiration.s but Bismarck 
undeceived the optimist.s. 

Germany’s Mailed Fist 

Germany received a considerable 
share of the prize,'though in territory 
it wa.s no bigger than the Congo .of 
Belgium.' .lit obtained German East 
Africa.. Here the rivals had been 
Great.Britain and Germany. Germany,- 
shaking the. mailed fist in the face of 
the ' Sultan of Zanzibar, obtained 
control over his dorninions, but this 
was' cased b}^' negotiatio'n with Great 
Britain (suppo.scd to be the.Sultan’s 
protector)'and a bargain was'struck by 
making "Uganda and .Kenya British,- 
and Tanganyika German. We gave 
away Heligoland for Zanzibar. 

One of the excuses for the bargairi 
was the dream, of Cecil' Rhodes to 
secure an All-Red Route'belonging 
. to Great Britain ■ for the Cape to 
Cairo railway. Rhodes had already 
extended the British ■ pos.sessions in' 
Cape Colony. to Rhodesia, IMashona- 
land, and Bechuanaland. His dispute 
with tlie Cape Dutch and. with the 
Boers of- the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal does not belong to 


this story, tliongh it had consequences 
in the South African War and after 
which are felt to.this day. , , , 

But Germany, liad. found. . before 
these occurrences a . new . sphere, of . 

■ interest in South-West Africa, where 
she acquired the -port of Walfi.sh 
Bay,, and a right of way along a .strip 
20 miles wide to the Upper Zambesi, 
and so her Central ' Fast African- 
possessions, the .300,000 .miles of 
territory taken at the same time, were 
considered of less value. 

Found by Vasco da Gama 

On the East Africa coast Portugal, 

' Italy, and Great Britain all have 
holdings. . klozarnbiquc, .belonging to 
Portugal, as it was discovered by 
Va.eco da Gania in'iq'gS, is the least 
disputable; it contains Delagoa Bay 
and the Port of Beira, which would 
be useful to any other Power, and 
both have been greatly developed in 
the last twenty years. The jiosscssions 
of Great Britain - and France .- in 
Somaliland have been surrounded by 
Italy’s acquisition of Abyssinia. 

On the West Coast is the Portuguese 
.. big colony of Angola, which the 
Portuguc.se took with soldiers, ini.s- 
- sionaries, and settlers four centuries 
. ago, and no one till lately has wanted 
it. It has a coastline of idoo miles, and 
a growing population and commerce.' 

Higlier up that side of Africa is 
theAVTst Coast, which Portugal first 
found and neglected, while France 
and Great Britain staked out their 
claims without her interference. They 
squabbled at times with one another, 
till .Germany came in to add another 
to the uneasy partnership. 

The White Man’s Grave • 

Tlio British nndi.sputed pos.sessions 
in West Africa, which till very lately 
' v/as - called the .White.Man’s Grave 
because, of thei toll 'which malaria 
and other tropical diseases took of 
his life, are Nigeria, Gambia, Gold 
Coast (witji Ashanti at the liack of it), 
and Sierra Leone. Sierra Leone ivas^ 
ceded by a Native king in 1788. It 
was intended as a home for 'African 
Natives' rescued from slave ships;- 
• Thus did Great Britam .strive to makc- 
. some amends for the abominations . 
; of the'slave trade in yviiich she had, 
been a leading profiteer, before our 
people insisted on ifs abolition.’ = ■ 

' The Gold Coast' was another black 
base for the slave traffic in the 17th 
. centiiry, 'after the, Poriiigucse (\yho. 
found it) had left it to Dutch and 
English settlers. The Dutch handed 
it over to the British 7*0 years ago. 
Attached.to it is A.slianti, which we 
■ conquered,'and with some excuse, for' 
it was a land of iniquity. 

Gambia, once part of'Sierra Leone, 
became a British colony yVith no one 
to, object. Nigeria, the most pros¬ 
perous of British possessions on this 
coast, owing mainly to the exertions of 
Sir Harry Johnston and Lord Inigard, 
includes'Lagos, ceded from a Native 

■ king, and a much more important 
hack country. . Attached to it are 
the provinces of the Camc-roons, npw 
one of the bones of cohtention. . . . 

On either side of 334 miles of the 
Gold Coast on the Gulf of Guinea are 


Togoland and the French Ivory Coast, 
the, second of which was taken for 
. • the-French by. the swift action of a 
young. French explorer when we were 
thinking of extending our Gold Coast 
; Colony over it iu.tlie 19th century. The 
French Ivory Coast has frontiers with 
French Guinea and French Sudan. 
About other. French colonies, such as 
Dalioniey, Senegal, and the West 
, African Sahara, no dispute arises now. 

It is otherwise with Togoland .and 
the Cameroons, both in West Africa, 
both adjacent to British and French 
po.ssc.ssions, and both attached to 
Gcrmauyriicfore thewar. Togoland lies 
. between thetGold Coast on the -^vest 
and French Dahomey on the east. 

The Cameroons ^ ; 

. The Cameroons, formerly the Ger¬ 
man colony Kamerun, was originally' 
ceded l)y France to Germaiy during 
the competition between Great Britain 
' and France for the best places in the 
.sun of West-Africa. It was taken 
back after Versailles. These ferri- 

- rioric.s, one and all, belonged - firstly 

and chieilv to African Natives, ■ 
secondly to Portugal wliich. discovered 
them, and lastN to luancc,'Britain, 
and Germany, which divided' them . 
according to their needs, or according 
to the political leanings of the day. 

It is about Africa that the para¬ 
mount question arises of who is to 
keep and who to take territories whose 
past histor}'. is dark and whose future 
is obscure. - But there. arc others in 
other parts of the world which offer 
dangerous possibilities of dispute. Of 
these we niay select Samoa, Papua, 
and the Marshall and Caroline Islands 

■ ill the Pacific. Japan took the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands early 

' in'the "war and lias kept these former 
German possessions ever since. 

Papua, the wildest and least cx- 
- .' plorcd island in the - world (better' 
known as New Guinea),-belonged'to 
no one but the Papuans till the Dutch 
took over part of it. Great Britain 
took, most’ of the rest, and Germany 
what v/as left when Bismarck entcreri ; 
_ into the ^ colonial competition, and 
named part of Germany’s slice the 
Bisrnarck Lslands. Tliese went to 
■- 'Australia’s mandate after Versailles. 

Better Lands to Live In 

Samoa before, the war was partly 
taken over, by' the United States, - 
, while -Germany- took Western Samoa 
. . with its contributory i.slands. This 
she lost after the war, during which 
we occupied it, and it was handed 
over as a mandate to New Zealand. 

: This brief survey will show what 

Germany has lost and what she h.opes 
to recover. It will be seen that before 

■ Europe occupied these 'and otlicr 
territories in Africa, Asia, and Aus¬ 
tralasia they were a No-JIau’.s-Laiid 
belonging to Natives who had no 
power to keep them, nor any great 

- sense of loss when others took them. 
Tliere is no excuse for their possession 
by ah}?'nation unless it is for the .sole ; 
purpose of making them better lands 

' to live in. Few (e.xcept some parts 
of West Africa) arc administered 
purely in the interests of their first 
owners. See World Map 
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Going to the Hay, by Sir Hugh C 
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bi Art at the Royal Aeademy Wirtter Exhibition 


ameron 


Schoolmates, by Sir James Guthrie 


- — - ■ m the Wood, by Bessje McNicol 

Burlington House is devoted to the works of Ssotland’s leading artists of three centuries. We give here reproductions of a few of the pictures to be seen at the Exhibition, which is now opi 


Guthrie 
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by Sir Henry 
Raeburn 


Old Lady in 
Lace Cap, 


Dyce, R A 
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The BBC IS Now 
Sixteen 

Wonderful Record of 
Growth 

The BBC has now to shy farewell 
to a little joke. For a twelve¬ 
month they have been likening thcin- 
selves to one of their staff Rugby football 
teaiTis, saying, “ We ate both fifteen,” 
the team in number of Jjlaj’crs, the B B C 
in its number of years as a licensed 
transmitting association. 

Considering their unparalleled record 
of development and their present posh 
tion of worldwide influence and authority, 
they are still almost incredibly youthful. 

Here they arc with nine million 
subscribers, with a ycatly income of 
o\'cr four million pounds^ with a great 
headquarters wdiich is about to bo 
doubled at a cost of a million sterling, 
yet boys and girls of i6 can truthfully 
say, Wc arc older than the B B O.” 

Then and Now 

Although broadcasting had begun 
experimentally by an unofficial sort of 
B B C in November of the year before, 
it was not until January 1923 that 
the Company received the Postmaster^ 
General’s licence. Today they arc 
pressed for funds -with a revenue of four 
million pounds ; then they considered 
themselves passing rich on a total 
.capital of 100,000 ; and manufacturers 
of wireless apparatus and firms rvho sold 
the sets were virtually their proprietors. 

“ The story secins to belong to past 
centuries, yet it is only lO years ago that 
the Postmaster-General set up a com¬ 
mittee of wireless manufacturers to seek 
out the best means of establishing two 
broadcasting companies for the country. 
It was in the same year that the coni- 
fiilttee reported in favour of one company, 
and that the BBC was formed, with the 
si.y leading wifeless manufacturers each 
providing ;^io,ooo, while the rest furnish¬ 
ed another ^40,000 between them. 

Included with the smaller group were 
many retailers -who, by paying /i each, 
became shareholders of the young BBC. 
The first Broadcasting Company lived 
on this little capital, reinforced by fees 
derived from^sets and parts of sets sold. 

A Tiny Cat’s-Whisker Set 

Looking back to a receiver’s licence of 
those days, it is amusing to find it 
stated that the licensee shall not use 
“ any receiving set or any amplifiens 
(valve or other), telephone head-re¬ 
ceivers, loud-speakers or valves unless 
each such set and each oT such parts 
shall bear the mark shown in the margin.” 
In the margin is a stamp w ith : "BBC 
Type approved iby the Postmaster- 
General.” The Editor of the C N had a 
little cat’s-rvhisker Set he could hold 
in the palm of his hand, enclosed in a 
tiny box of oak, 1000 years old, but he 
regrets that it did not bear this mark. 

There were only three broadcasting 
stations in those days, London, Man¬ 
chester, and Birmingham. Programmes 
began at five in the afternoon, and 
lasted, with various intervals, for four 
hours and a half. When it was desired 
to broadcast news bulletins simul¬ 
taneously the message had to be dictated 
oyer-telephone wires, rvrittcn down, and 
then given out at the appointed time. 

That is what the BBC has developed 
from in its first sixteen years ; who can 
predict what marvels will come to it in 
the next sixteen ?, 

The Tale of £50,000,000 

A confectionery authority estimates 
that about ten million people rcgul.arly 
participated in Football Pools during 
the last football season of 36 weeks, 
and that their average state was not 
less than half-a-crown, which, together 
with postage and poundage, amounted 
to about £50,000,000, a sum equivalent 
to the value of the annual turnover of the 
chocolate and confectionery industry. 


The Florence Nightingale 
of the Old Contemptibles 


of the interesting events of last 
5’car, a small gathering tin- 
noticed by tlie newspapers, was the 
presentation of his portrait to a 
famous editor and historian, Mr J. A.. 
Spender, most beloved of all the men 
of Fleet Street in our time. 

In thanking his friends for the por¬ 
trait Mr Spender, with the modesty 
that is characteristic of him, declared 
himself unworthy of the tribute, and 
told the gathering that his wife had 
not only been an immense help to 
him in his work hut had made a 
remarkable careef for herself. It is 
tine, and it seems to one who Iniows 
the story that the wonderful work 
of Mrs Spender should be .set down as 
an cxalnplc to the host of young. 
women now growing up with high 
possibilities of public service. 

Days of Peril 

it will be 25 years this year since 
the Great War bcga,n, and the C N 
feels that this chapter of that world 
tragedy has not been fairly told. 
Everywhere wc hear of the shadows 
that gather about us and the need 
for every man and Woman to' be pre¬ 
pared to serve out country,! This.'is . 
the story of how one \von\an served- 
England in those tlay.s hi-, peril. ^ / 

For 16 years before tlie’war Mr and 
Mrs Spender had maintained at, their 
own cost a beautiful little hospital for 
convalescents at Tankerton, ■>vhc,fc 
lictwccn two and three thousand boys 
and men had been restored to health 
and happiness. With the war ■ the 
Tankerton home grcw^intoli'military 
establishment with'Job bed's', the big¬ 
gest private hospital in the -country. 

Within a few days of -the Battle of 
the Marne, the first historic battle of 
the war, Mrs Spender heard alarming 
rumours that oitr tncdical service in 
France had broken down, that all the 
plans prepared in advance had been 
shattered by the unexpected turn of 
events at the Front. 

A Mistaken Idea 

Reviewing the situation in his en¬ 
thralling volume of Life, Journalism, 
and Politics, Mr Spender explains 
that the expectation had been that 
vve and the French would hold the 
Germans till reinforcements arrived, 
and then drive them back, so speedity 
ending the war. In that belief it had 
been thought that, as our army would 
be fighting near the coast, the wounded 
could easily be taken by trains to port 
and brought to England, 

But it was the Allies and not tlic 
Germans who were driven back ; the 
few general hospitals were lost, and 
the railways were destroyed or choked 
with military traffic, with appalling • 
results to the wounded that no man 
could have foreseen. No man realised 
it then, hut there was a woman who 
did, She was Mrs Spender. 

Determined to sec and act for her¬ 
self, Mrs Spender managed to obtain 
from the War Office and the French 
Embassy the necessary passports and 
visas enabling her to visit Paris with 
her husband. They found the capital 
deserted by the French Government 
and by all the ambassadors and con¬ 
suls with the exception of Mr klyron 
Herrick, the American ambassfidor, 
who, with his wife and . staff, was 
performing prodigies for the relief of 


sufferers and refugees. With his help 
Mr and Mrs Spender drove from Paris 
to Villeneiive-Triage, the clearing- 
station for the battlefield. As they 
feared, thej' found there no doctors, 
mir.scs, or ambulances, only cliaos. 

The wounded, often slung in ham¬ 
mocks one above another, were coming 
down from the battle in railway horse¬ 
boxes, enduring torture during a 
journey lasting as much as 80 hours 
for the 25-milc trip; and, arrived here, 
they had to continue the journey for 
another hundred hours to the coast, 
untended by doctors or skilled atten¬ 
dants, suffering torment, and with 
curable wounds rapidly becoming 
mortal. There was no provision for the 
sufferers, there were no hospitals for 
them in Paris, yet travel in such con- 
elitiou.s was an iiidcscrihahlc ordeal, 
and the conseqnencc.s often fatal. 

Mrs Spender got a little convoy of 
ambulances running for tlie Vety worst 
cases, but immense efforts were neces¬ 
sary, such as were entirely beyond 
individual resources; and that night 
.she sent off a memorandum to Sir 
Edvvard .Grey dcscrihing -the position, 
and urging that, as fl was impossible 
to-get the wounded to England-with¬ 
out unbearable suffering-' and delay, 
doctors, nurses, ambulances, ordcrlicsf- 
and a full supply of medical neces¬ 
saries and comforts should be sent 
out at once to France, and liospitals 
created there. 

Kitchener Helps 

The Spenders returned to London 
after two nights of labour, saw Sir 
Edward Grey and Lord Haldane, and 
secured the support of Kitchener ; and 
within ten dkys tclief wa.s pouring into 
France—the finest surgeons and nurses 
in the world, and all the requirements 
for hospitals in which there was to 
grow up the greatest medical service 
ever associated with all army 
An Indomitable Woman 
• Such a reform, a necessity of the 
war, would have come in time by other 
means, hut the fact that it came 
quickly with its manifold blessings 
was due to the courage, the pity, and 
the practical vision of one indomitable 
woman, who achieved in a lew days 
wonders comparable with those 
achieved over a longer pcriotl hji 
Florence Nightingale. 

Crimean soldiers kissed the shadow 
of Florence Nightingale as sliQ passed 
their beds of pain ; their descendants, 
broken on the Marne, would have 
hlcssctl with equal fervour the name 
of Mary Spender liad tJiey known the 
immeasurable debt they owed her. 

Wc do not hesitate to say, remem¬ 
bering the title of contempt which 
became so signal a distinction for the 
first British Army of 1914, that Mrs 
Spender should he known to fame as 
the Florence Nightingale of the Okl 
Contemptibles. 

John Tetlow's £10 

Over 200 year.'? ago John Tetlow 
bought a little property in Oldham for 
less than £i{). 

He made a will in which the proceeds 
from this investment were to be dis¬ 
tributed to the poor on Now Year’s Day, 
With the passing of the years the pro¬ 
ceeds have grown and grown until this 
year over 900 people will receive blan¬ 
kets, .sheets,'and flannels. 


LIFE IN THE 
LONG AGO 

Amazing Discovery in an 
Asphalt Lake 

Remarkable news comes from a 
great asphalt lake in Baku, as briefly 
rccorclcd on the C N Slap last week*. 

A groat and merciless dcstro}m-. 
Nature at times relents and preserves 
for ns the remains of creatures which 
became extinct perhaps niillioiis of 
- years ago. 

The exhibits died to gain a .sort of 
famous immortality, such as that of the 
world’s biggest elephant excavated at 
IJpnor, near Chatham, and the colossal 
reptiles brought to the light of day 
from the blue lias of Lyme Regis. 

Nature used many 'tlivcr.sc materials 
to embalm these priceless relics of former 
inhabitants of a manless earth. The 
latest discovery is an astonishing one— 
a veritable eemctcri. of successive 
stages in animal evolution, turned to 
fossils by the preserving properties of 
the asphalt forming a lake on the oiit- 
.skirts of the great oil fields at Baku. . 

The Shining Surface 

Here scientists from the Russian 
Science Academy have just discovered, 
among other things, remains of horses, 
bears, wolves, sabre-toothed tigers, and 
various birds! which, mi.staking the 
shilling surf ace. cif the lake for water, 
plunged ih to'drink, aiiiV were for ever 
hogged,- to .conje. to the .knowledge- of 
puen millions-bf.’year.s aft'et,- . 

Tftcro i.s work in the lake fiir niaiiy 
men for many months, and wheti 
warmer weather comes -tvo may liopii 
for a tlirilling chapter of new kliowlcdge 
from tlie secrets embalmetl in that 
terrible stretch of liquid deceit. 

Tlie i-)rescrving qualities of asphalt 
were known to the anciclits ; without 
it the Egyptians could not have brought 
the embalming of their Phatabhs to 
perfection. But there are many other 
such agents. None is a more perfect 
conserver of animal form than the ice 
which froze the marshes into which the 
mammoth and the mastodon sank 
hundred.s of thousands Of ycats ago. 

Preserved in PafafTin 

Into a peat hog in Galicia sank two 
prehistoric monsters, a niamilloth and 
a woolly rhinoceros. Rataffm soaked 
into the morass and preserved the dead 
animals from decay, and in our own time 
men dug the paraffin out solid, discover¬ 
ing in it the two ancient animals, 
now ill our Natural History iNIuseum. 

A drowned animal whose body is 
not washed away may become filled 
with silt, which also acts as a preserva¬ 
tive. One such was a prehistoric dino- 
therium, found in deep sands in Hessc- 
Darmstadt. When, the excavation was 
attempted it was found that the .skull, 
tfiough perfect, was as fragile as glass. 
As the underlying sand was removed 
iron bars were placed beneath to support 
the treasure and plaster was forced into 
the skull. Finally, .when all was set and 
solid, boards were worked in below, and 
24 men, hauling on a windlass, brought 
the creature out of a grave millions of 
years old. 

A Midge from America 

A little war is being waged in Northcru 
Ireland, the foe being an insect pest from 
America. 

The insect is called the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Midge, and its prey is the beautiful 
chrysanthemum flower. The hlinistry of 
Agriculture has banned the cultivation 
of chrysanthemums in tlie Sydenham 
district of Belfast and prohibited even 
the sale of cut flowers grown in the 
greenhouses there. 

It is believed that the midge was 
imported with some young plants, and 
there is little doubt that it will be 
eradicated, for insects of this nature are 
limited in their food and do not fly far. 
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MAKING THE MAP OF CANADA 

The field work during last summer 
of several exploration parties In 
various parts of Canada is being 
converted Into maps by draughtsmen 
at Ottawa. In spite of the work of 
field and air survey parties three- 
quarters of the great Dominion has 
yet to be mapped accurately. 



SNOW AND FIRE. Winter sports have been enjoyed on the snow-covered 
slopes of Vesuvius while flames rose from the crater. Many people climbed 
the volcano to see the flames and then donned skis for the homeward Journey. 
PEASANTS V WOLVES. A thrilling fight took place between some I 
peasants of Bessarabia near the Russian border and a pack of wolves. The I 
peasants saved themselves by taking hay and straw from their carts, and ' 
. rolling it into balls which they lighted and threw among the angry wolves. 


To maintain contact during the 
winter months with remote settle¬ 
ments to the north of Khabarovsk, in 
Kamchatka, and along some of the 
Arctic rivers the Soviet authorities 
have introduced propeller-driven 
sleighs for the transport of mails. 



ANCIENT MINE REOPENED 

A deserted mine 10,000 feet up in the Andes at 
Catamarca In Argentina has again yielded a 
beautiful mineral known as rhodochrosite, 
which is used as a decoration for hairbrushes, 
cigarette-cases, and so on. Entrance to the 
ancient workings is through a long adit almost 
filled with water. 



THE WORLD AND THE COLONIES 

Affairs In Europe were continually to the fore during 1938. Will 
the limelight be turned on Africa In 1939? Germany wants her 
colonies back, and most of the territories taken from her after the 
Great War are in Africa, although there are others farther East. On 
page 8 is an article on the subject of colonies and the way they 
came into the possession of the countries which rhay be called on 
to decide their future. 


SWARM OF FROGS / 

After a heavy downpour of rain at Te Aroha'ln 
New Zealand roads were found to be swarming 
I with frogs, which invaded houses and shops. 
Traffic killed hundreds of the frogs. 


CHRISTIANS, AWAKE 

Salute This Happy Scheme 

We are glad to hear from the enthu¬ 
siastic secretary of the Kersal Cell 
Preservation Committee that the 
shillings are still coming along for the 
100,000 needed to buy and restore the 
Salford house of John Byrom. 

As C N readers will remember, it was 
here that John Byrom wrote for his 
daughter the famous hymn. Christians, 
Awake. The committee hopes to do 
much more than save the house from 
demolition : it proposes to convert ten 
acres of the grounds into playing-fields 
for the children of this congested district, 
and to adapt part of Byrom’s house as a 
club house, while keeping the older 
part as a national memorial to him. 

The Generous Jew 

Just after the end of the war Nicolas 
Suszuk, living in a village on the frontier 
between Russia and Poland, was leader 
of a band of smugglers. 

On one of his expeditions he saved 
a fugitive from Russian soldiers, Jar- 
malajew, of Kiev, who had been caught . 
when escaping from Russia and con¬ 
demned to death. By a miracle he got 
out of prison and reached the frontier. 

Jarmalajew was a well-to-do banker 
who, on arriving in New York, repaid 
everything to Nicolas Suszuk, and gave 
him a comfortable pension for life. 
Now he has died and left half his 
fortune to the man who saved his life 
over 18 years ago. 

The Light in the Tower 

From dusk till dawn in the 500-years- 
old lantern tower of St Nicholas 
Cathedral, Newcastle, can now be seen 
shining a 2000-watt lamp. The city 
authorities have agreed to be responsible 
for its upkeep. It is a revival of the 
custom of olden times when a lantern 
was always shining in this tower to serve 
as a landmark and guide to shipping. 


The Japs and the 
Russian Herring 

Fishing rights have ever been a cause 
of strife between tribes or nations, and 
it is only within living memory that 
the disputes between France and our 
own country over the cod fishing off 
Newfoundland have been settled. This 
quarrel went on for centuries. 

Today an even more bitter dispute is 
troubling the relations between the 
Russians and the Japanese about the 
rich sea-harvests off the eastern coasts 
of Siberia. The Russian Government 
has made conditions so hard for the 
Japanese fishing fleets that their Govern¬ 
ment will not sign the agreement offered. 

In a sense the Japanese have a 
grievance, for it was the spirit of adven¬ 
ture in her fishermen 180 years ago that 
opened up the industry in these northern 
waters when the Russians were not 
interested. When the Russians began 
to fish disputes at once arose, and were 
the subject of conventions more or less 
favourable to Japan. 

Today Russia considers fishing a 
State industr>^ and one which should 
be built up for the benefit of her own 
people, and as a result the, Japanese 
competition for herrings and other 
valuable fish in Russian waters is not 
favoured and there has arisen bad feeling 
between the fishermen and between the 
Governments. This year will be the 
first year in which fishing by the 
Japanese will be illegal, for the con¬ 
vention has lapsed, and it will be the 
first year, since 1752 that the Japanese 
are unable to ply what has always 
been a very profitable industry. 

A Million Bulbs 

The Dutch Government has made a 
present of a million flowering bulbs to 
the New York World's Fair, and the 
gardeners have just finished planting 
them. Tulips, scillas, hyacinths, and 
camassias have been arranged in groups 
throughout the 390 acres of the Fair. 


Little Mother Quail 
Moves House 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE 

A Terrier and a Snake 


We were reading a little story the 
other day of some kind-hearted work¬ 
men in California and a little quail 
they befriended. 

The men had just finished building a 
log cabin and were getting ready to 
clear away when they saw a little quail 
pop her head out of one of the biggest 
piles, and come limping towards them. 
There were a lot of these birds around, 
so the men were not surprised to see 
this one, and they knew enough about 
the feathered world to realise that she 
must have a nest inside the pile and was 
trying to keep them away from it by 
pretending to have hurt her leg. 

And sure enough, as they took the 
logs away one by one, the anxious 
mother keeping an eye on them all the 
time, there on the ground was a nest 
with 14 beautiful eggs in it ! 

Then one of the men had an idea. 
He chose the biggest spade he could 
find and, sliding it under the nest, car¬ 
ried the precious burden to a safe place 
under a bush. The ne.xt day, when he 
looked to see if all was well, there was 
the mother quail sitting happily on her 
nest, apparently delighted with her new 
surroundings. 

An Empire Question 

When it comes to a contest between 
Dominion and Home producers of 
mutton and Iamb for the British home 
market there is only one way to settle 
the matter, and that is by way of 
agreement and regulation. 

We are enormous consumers of mutton 
and lamb ; out of every five pounds we 
eat Australia and New Zealand supply 
four. A strange thought it is that meat 
should thus come to us at prices lower 
than the British farmer can afford to 
sell at. We can settle the question, as 
all questions should be settled, by 
friendly talk, but mutton and lamb may 
become a little dearer. 


In a distant coal-mining town in 
Australia a plain-looking black and 
white terrier has made the supreme 
sacrifice while protecting his two young 
friends from a deadly snake. 

The two youngsters, four and nine, 
were playing in the bush not far from 
home. Buffer -was their inseparable 
companion and was having a game with 
them: Suddenly a black snake five feet 
long wriggled out of the scrub towards 
the children. Buffer saw it and bounded 
across its path, snarled in a frenzy of 
fear and excitement, and launched 
himself at the reptile. 

The children were only a few feet 
away. One tried to get near the snake 
but Buffer drove him back, snapping at 
his ankles. Seeming to realise the 
children’s danger, he kept driving them 
away, at the same time keeping the 
snake engaged in a running fight. 

Finally the dog broke the snake’s back 
and the fight was over. The children 
picked up the snake and took it home to 
their mother, telling her that Buffer 
had saved their lives. Buffer had trotted 
wearily home behind his companions, 
and had scarcely passed through the 
front gate when he shuddered violently, 
lay wearily down, and died. 

100 Years at Kuruman 

An interesting centenary has just 
been celebrated at Kuruman in Bechu- 
analand. 

It is that of the church in which the 
explorer who lies next to the Unknown 
Warrior in the Abbey was married. 

He was. of course, David Livingstone, 
and it was a happy day for him when he 
proposed to Mary Moffat under the 
almond tree stiff to be seen standing 
in the mission garden at Kuruman. 
She became his bride here in 1844. It is 
.good to know that the Committee of the 
London Missionary Society are raising 
money to restore this church. 
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The Truth They 
D o Not Know 

Why Not Tell Them 
in 1939? 

Dear C N 

A j’omig woman friend of mine toolc 
lier Bachelor’s Degree at the University 
of I.ondon about two years ago. 

She married, soon after, a very clever 
young man in the diplomatic servdcc, 
and they now have a fine, healthy 
baby boy. WTien I went to sec them 
recently they had tied a bright, colourful 
toy to the side of the cradle for the 
baby to play with. I picked it up, 
smelt it, and to my horror realised 
it was celluloid. The parents had never 
heard that celluloid toys -were dangerous. 

It was the child’s only toy. Obviously 
all three were delighted by it and very 
sceptical of my warning. Moreover, 
manners required that I mind my own 
business. Reluctantly they gave their 
permission for me to test it on the tiled 
floor of the kitchen. It was made of 
a good quality of celluloid ; it blazed 
up magnificently and left a small heap 
of grey ash. The young mother looked 
so sad at losing the bright bauble that 
I went out to buy something else for 
the baby. I went to the best shop in 
the best street of the town, yet it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I found 
a suitable small toy, light and bright, 
rattling and washable, that was not 
made of celluloid. 

' When I complained to the shop 
assistant that celluloid toys ought not 
•'to be offered for sale she looked blank 
and appeared not to understand what 
J!, was talking about. 

You know and I know, but apparently 
hundreds of thousands of people do not 
yet know, that celluloid toys are death¬ 
traps for small children. The printed 
word, it seems, is not enough. Will 
c-v'cry C N reader make it his New Year 
duty to tell someone who docs not 
yet . know that celluloid toys are 
dciugerons ? A Constant Reader 

NEWS FOR A PIG 

Bringing the Sea To the Sty 

There is a touch of comic romance in 
the current issue of the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Sty-fed pigs looking fat and heart}’ 
to the eye of the amateur may in reality 
be less well and thriving than pigs which 
roam and root in the open, getting less 
food from their master but more to their 
liking. 

It is a matter of vitamins. The things 
the animals tear up with their strong 
snouts seem to contain the very vita¬ 
mins, A and D, missing in artificial diet. 

But domestic pigs cannot roam every- 
where in herds as they did when forests 
abounded with us and food from beeches 
and oaks fell in autumnal harvests ; so 
if the pigs cannot go to the vitamins the 
vitamins must be brought to the pigs. 

This is being done. The missing 
vitamins are found in cod-liver oil, which, 
given as a one-per-cent addition to the 
normal rations, is so marvellously stored 
up in the organs of the pig that after 
three months of treatment the animal 
needs no more for the rest of its life. 

A Red Indian Story 

This story is taken from a book on New 
York’s Making Seen Through the Eyes of My 
-Ancestors (Alethuen, 6s). 

When a Dutch trader found himself 
a hundred miles from his base in a 
log-hut with thirty armed chiefs he 
wondered when they would talk of 
trade, for they talked and talked beside 
the mark. 

Presently an old Chief laid his hand 
on the white man’s heart and found it 
beating quietly. “ He is not afraid,” 
the Chief cried aloud. " Now wo can. 
speak of beaver-skins. It is useless to 
make agreements with cowards.” 


A London Pilgrimage 
In the Steps of Captain Scott 



Just 2 / years ago ne.xt week (on January 17, 
1912) Captain Scott and his companions arrived 
at the South Pole, to find that another, Roald 
Amundsen, had reached the goal before them. 

O NLY the favoured few can hope to 
follow’ in Captain Scott’s footsteps 
in that Antarctic continent he made 
glorious by his death. 

But any boy to whom his story is 
an inspiration can recapture the trials 
and struggles, the hopes and fears of 
his adventure by following his foot¬ 
steps in London, 
from which ho 
setoutand where 
he lived and 
1 o ve d , and 
framed his whole 
life to fit himself 
for the task on 
which he had 
set his heart. 

London keep.s 
his memory in 
stone; and not 
in stone alone, 
but in the ship 
on w’hich he 
sailed to make 
his first essay to 
conquer the South Pole, and in the very 
pages to which ho set his hand to. write 
the last chapter of his story, -. . 

If this pious pilgrimage is . to begin 
at the beginning it might'first .seek 
the house in Chelsea whefc ho lived. 
It is 56 Oakley Street, and 'on its ffont 
is a plaque with his name and'the dates 
of his birth and death. At the back 
it looks, as he often looked, on a square 
of gardens. One of the gardens be¬ 
longed to the manor. Miouse where 
Queen Elizabeth lodged, as a princess, 
and from which Lady. .Jane. Grey, 
the Nine Day Queen, went as a prisoner 
to the Tower. So wc may say’'that 
Captain Scott here looked on the'histor}' 
of England, to which, all unknown to 
himself, he was to add a few brief but 
immortal lines. 

From this house the pilgrimage might 
in fancy follow’ him farther, to the 
Admiralty in Whitehall or to the rooms 
of the Royal Society in Burlington 
House, where his last voyage was 
approved, Wc can easily fancy that on 
his way from one to the other he might 
have p^sed up the Duke of York’s steps 
and by way of Waterloo Place. There, 
near the statue of Sir John Franklin, 
that other " heroic sailor soul ” w'ho 
laid down his life in the Arctic more 
than fifty years before Captain Scott 
first sailed for the Antarctic, we find 
Scott’s statue, the work of his widow. He 
stands in his explorer’s dress, a skiing 
stick in his right hand. 

The Last Page in His Diary 

On the tablet below’ arc graved words 
from the last page in his Diary w’ritten 
on that tragic day of loia when, after his 
hopes of being the first to reach the 
South Pole had been dashed, his hope 
of life itself had gone: 

Had we lived I should have had a tale to 
tell of the hardihood and courage of our 
company which would have stirred the 
heart of every Englishman. These rough 
notes and our dead bodies must tell the 
tale. 

The words have pow’er to move us 
still, even w’hen w’litten in stone by the 
engraver on the monument; but they 


Migrate 

We suspect that most so-called 
schoolboy howlers are manufactured 
out of school, but wo believe this one 
is an exception. It is said to be a 
genuine reply to a fair question , put 
recently by a schoolmaster who, address¬ 
ing a rather backward boy, said,'" Give 
me a sentence w’ith the word migrate 
in it." ^ 

And the scholar said : ■ My , grc.at~ 
grandmother is dead. 


are a thousand times more moving 
when we sec them, as wc may in the 
British Museum, on the leaf where they 
were written by him in pencil with 
numbed and frozen fingers, while the 
Angel of' Death stood by the door of 
the tent. 

There arc other words in that precious 
manuscript which all ■who pass along 
the King’s Library to the Manuscript 
Room in the Museum may read. They 
speak of the companions who died with 
him, Wilson, Bowers, Evans, and Oates, 
that “very gallant gentleman” who, 
when the hope of safety had all but 
vanished, staggered out of the tent 
into the blizzard to die, so that he might 
no longer be a drag on his friends. Was 
there ever a story to compare w’ith 
this written by Scott’s fingers, faltering 
but resolute, in his diary ? To the 
last he begged England to take care 
of others, the relatives' his band of 
cx'plorcrs had left behind. 

The diary takes us to the end of 
Scott’s stor}', the footsteps never to be 
traced, in the dread expanse of snow 
and blizzard. But the pilgrimage need 
not end on that sad memory. It can 
turn to the Discovery on the Thames, by 
Somerset House, which was Scott’s 
first ship wRcn all was glad confident 
inorning.' 

It is the ship of thq Boy Scouts now 
and _ floats on-the’tideway, with newly 
polished brasses twinkling, with flags 
aflutter from-the crow’s nest oh Tier 
mainmast, and gay as now paint can 
make her. She was not brighter when 
Scott set sail in her Southward Ho! 
in the first year of this century. 

Asleep in Frozen Clothes 

From the crow’s nest the look-out 
first sighted the frowning Ice Barrier 
of the South Polar continent, and later 
wlien the Discovery was fast in tire 
floating ice off shore, called out the 
joyful news that Captain Scott, re¬ 
turning from an early experimental 
sledging expedition, was in sight. In 
Scott’s first book he told with humour 
the miseries of that sledging expedition ; 
how they shivered themselves to sleep 
and woke to find their wot clothes 
frozen. Some years afterwards, before 
the second expedition was in train, wo 
met Captain Scott in Oakley Street and, 
reminding him of those hard laborious 
nights and days, asked him if he would 
go again. “ There is nothing else I 
care for,” he replied. 

The future was then hidden from 
him; and on his ship Discovery the 
pilgrim may think only of the past 
that was then the present with the 
voyagers. They were all young. Edward 
Wilson and Ernest Shacklcton were 
of the company. We can almost see 
their faces as wo peer down the hatch¬ 
ways, and hear their jolly voices in the 
wardroom where they ate their Christ¬ 
mas dinner. 

Here is the Chart Room, and here 
the desk in Scott’s day cabin where ho 
sat to write his log ; and the bunk in his 
night cabin whore he sleiit. 

All is nearly as it was. Only the men 
are gone. But about the ship is the 
sound of boyish feet, for this is the 
Scouts’ ship. The dark night has 
passed. It is only a memory. Youth 
is on deck again, and once more it is 
glad confident morning. 


News By Air 

Day after day Air Alathcury of 
Hindfey in Lancashire travels seeking 
work. Cycling from one spot to an¬ 
other, always hoping he may bo lucky 
enough to "find something to do, he 
takes with him a little basket, and in the 
basket a pigeon ; and whenever he has 
the good fortune to find work for a 
time he lets his wife know the good 
news by despatching the pigeon with a 
message tied to its leg. 


A DEVON TRIBUTE TO 
ARTHUR MEE’S DEVON 

Unique and Triumphant 
Book 

We take this warm tribute to the new volume 
of the King’s Enghuid series from the North 
Devon Journal, published in the oldest town 
in Devon, Barnstaple. 

Easily the most impressive of the 
other books in front of the reviewer is 
Arthur Meo’s unique and triumphant 
Devon. 

Guido books come and guide books 
go, but this book, being not merelv 
Guido, but much more Philosopher and 
Friend, will go on for ever. It is hardly 
likely to bo allowed ever to go out of 
print, for it is improbable ’ that it will 
ev’cr be excelled or so improved upon as 
to make its currency unnecessary. In 
the now famous King’s England series 
which iVfr Jfec, with the help of a corps 
of expert visitors, is compiling for 
posterity as well as for the present 
generation, the volume on Devon takes 
its rightful place as the most romantic 
and stirring of them all 

Without detracting one whit from tho 
historical glories of other counties, Mr 
Alce’s comprehensive and finely con¬ 
ceived survey of all the places that 
ynattcr in Devon contrives to enfold tho 
Shire of the Sea Kings in its authentic 
mantle of beauty'; strength', and Virilit}-. 
I like the .irapartiali way. in which the 
small place.s like.Berrynarbor-receive the 
-sarne royal, • treatment , as the- greater 
centres of population like the Oldest 
Borough and the Plymouth of Francis 
Drake. 

The profuse illustrations include many 
now and delightful photographic studies, 
of which the charming picture of Chittlc- 
hampton is a typical but moving 
example. Was there ever a better half- 
guinca’s-worth sent out from the print¬ 
ing press ?' 

Back To Nature 

It will bo long before the last story is 
told of the expedients practised by in¬ 
genious victims of the great frost. ■ Here 
is one recounted by a friend of the C .N. 

Prevented by a snowy countryside 
from, spending ’the time with the friends 
who liad invited her, a lady whose home 
•is but a dozen miles Trom , London 
cheerfully faced the season alone, witii 
assistance from a daily help. She awoke 
one morning to find every water-pipe 
in the, house frozen hard, and hcrsoli 
as completely isolated as an Eskimo. 

There were no workmen available, 
and she could not thaw tho pipes, but, 
her motto being " when faced witli 
Eskimo conditions, do as Eskimos do,” 
she cheerily donned her Wellingtons, 
went out into the garden, and filled her 
buckets with snow. For -three days and 
nights she obtained water supplies from 
melted snow, and with this she cooked 
her meals, made tea, coffee, and choco¬ 
late, and even managed to get a bath. 

Never, she says, did anything seem 
so fragrant and inspiriting as the first 
cup of hot drink that came from tho 
snow thawed and boiled in a frozen house. 

The Moon 25 Miles Away 

The nigged slopes of Mount Palomar 
in California are seething with activitv 
at the moment, for, as we told some time 
ago, on its peak the greatest astro¬ 
nomical tool the ingenuity of man has 
been able to conceive is being set up— 
a telescope so gigantic that the moon will 
seem only twenty-five miles aivay. 

Five years ago, only the hardiest 
mountain climbers dared to venture up 
to the -ssso-foot summit of this moun¬ 
tain, so ’that the difficulties of trans¬ 
portation may well be imagined. Nearly 
all the machinery has been carried up 
tho slopes, but there yet remains the 
300-ton horseshoe bearing which will 
support the telescope structure, and the 
great 200-incli aluminium-coated mirror, 
now in its last stages of polishing. 
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When Sun Eclipses 
Sun 

Strange Revelations of 
Zeta Aurigae 

Qy the C N Astronomer 

The ]\Ioon may be seen very near to 
Mars on Saturday morning, January 
14, when she will be a little to the 
right of the planet. By Sunday morning 
she will be to the left of INIars and will 
form a striking picture with Venus 
farther to the left. On iSIonday morning 
the crescent Moon will appear below 
Venus, only about five times her own 
width away. The Moon actually passes 
in front of Mars on January 14, but 
this occurs about g o’clock in the 
evening and can be seen - only from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Continuing our brief survey of the 
glories of Auriga, w'e now complete the 
story of what has been discovered re¬ 
garding the tw’o giant suns of Zeta. As 
described last week, one of Zeta’s suns 
is a giant of the K type which periodic¬ 
ally eclipses the smaller but much 
hotter and more brilliant sun, which is 
of the B type. The K sun is colossal, 
with a diameter about 200 times greater 
than our Sun, or some 175 million miles, 
while the B type sun has a diameter 
nearer ten million miles. 

A Gradual Disappearance 

Now, by a fortunate circumstance, as 
seen from the Earth, one sun periodically 
passes in front of the other' as they 
revolve in their orbits,- each sun taking 
2 years and 243 days to complete the 
circuit. The orbit of the less massive 
B sun is much the larger and encircles 
that of the K sun, but regularly at the 
above interval the B sun passes behind 
the enormous sphere of the K sun and 
becomes eclipsed only very gradually, 
while remarkable changes take place in 
the ■ spectrum. Now, a close spectro¬ 
scopic study of the two eclipses of-the 
last five years has revealed that the 
elements in the colossal atmosphere of 
the K sun gradually intervene in suc¬ 
cessive layers, each layer absorbing more 
of the light of the B sun. 

The spectrum reveals this process by 
the development of absorption lines and, 



Zeta Aurigae’s B sun passing behind the 
successive layers of the K sun’s atmosphere 


as these lines are a sort of alphabet of 
the prevailing chemical element that is 
doing the absorbing, a definite record is 
therefore presented of the B sun passing 
behind. The first layer consists of highly 
rarefied calcium vapour, to which hydro¬ 
gen is subsequently added ; then other 
elements are added, and finally the heavy 
metallic vapours in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere of this colossal K sun. 
Next comes the total eclipse of the 
B sun, and the chemical absorption 
lines disappear. When the total phase 
ends and the B sun gradually reappears 
the absorption lines of the elements in 
the K sun’s atmosphere -reappear, but in 
a reversed order, thus proving conclu¬ 
sively what has occurred. The diagram 
(which owing to the relative immensity 
of the K sun cannot be drawn to scale) 
shows exactly what happens as the B 
sun passes behind the successive layers 
of the K sun’s atmosphere. 

The whole process takes about 40 
days, during 37 of which the B sun is 
in total eclipse ; but the time intervals. 


The Childreii 

The Doctor IN 
THE School 

Healthier Children 

Wonderful work has been done by 
the school doctor in the last 30 years, 
and the new generation of children has 
a much better chance than the old. 

Sir Arthur MacNalty, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, is 
proud of the reforms that have been 
effected, but he does not' hesitate to 
expose the weak points that remain. 

It is good to know that the examina¬ 
tion of i,6g0,ooo children for nutrition 
showed that 15 per cent were excellent, 
and as many as 73 per cent normal. 
Less than normal were 11 per cent. 

The distressed areas, of course, gave 
worse results. Those under normal in 
Glamorgan.shire were 22 per cent and 
in Pontypridd 27. 

Some school authorities still persist 
in prov’iding monotonous meals.of hash, 
stew, and soup, which are often deficient 
in just those elements of a well-balanced 
diet which a necessitous child does not 
get at home, such as milk, cheese, eggs, 
green vegetables, fruit, and meat. 

It seems that a distinction has grown 
up between " school canteens ” at 
which normal children can purchase 
meals and “ feeding centres ” where 
necessitous children who are under¬ 
nourished arc provided with free meals. 
This is surely undesirable. 

Something, if not enough, is being 
■done to provide facilities for physical 
training. Last year 159 new sites and 
23 extensions were acquired by local 
education authorities. 

Too many secondary school pupils 
lack a broad and generous scheme of 
gymnastic training, due to studies for 
e.xaminations and reluctance to depart 
from established custom. Sir Arthur 
MacNalty thinks operations for the 
removal of tonsils are still too numerous 
and ill-considered; it is startling to 
learn that there are 85 deaths a year 
from such operations. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 69 the 
two neatest and correct lists were sent 
in by Leonie Dines, 115 Wellington 
Road, East Ham, E 6; and Aubrey 
Waller, 2 Stanley Grove, Knitsley, 
near Consett, Durham. A prize of 
ten shillings has been sent to each of 
these readers. 

The 25 prizes o-f half-a-crown were 
awmrded to the followdng ; 

David Attrill, Liverpool; John K. Bracken, 
Redhill; Kenneth Brown, Lowestoft; M. A. Clement, 
Teddington; Leonard Percy Day, London, W l ; 
Johnny Evans, MaesycriH^iau; N. T. Evans, Wallasey; 
Myra 'Forster, South Woodford ; Duncan Gourlay, 
Port Glasgow: Mary Hale, Reigate ; Grcita Herron, 
Belfast; Audrey Hill, Sutton; David Howarth, 
Clapham Common ; Donald Johnson, Lower Walton ; 
Elwyn Lloyd Jones, Llanrwst; Rita Kemp, London, 
S W 19; Roy G. Kirby, Bristol; Anne Kirkwood, 
Woking ; Betty Lowrey, Belfast; Sheila Nightingale, 
Canvey Island ; James A. Paul, Markethill, Co 
Armagh ; Pamela Pe'ekham, Kirby-ATuxloe: Jean 
M. Smellie, Liverpool ; Joyce Stafford, Welling¬ 
borough ; Mary Turner, ATorecambe, 

The correct answers were : 

Water-tap 1 and 13. Soda water siphon 2 and 14. 
Watering can 3 and 12. Kettle 4 and 9. Coffee pot 
5 and 7. Teapot 6 and 11. Cott.age pump 8 and 10. 

Contiaaed from the previous column 
during which the B sun passes behind 
the successive layers of the K sun’s 
atmosphere give a true rendering of the 
enormous thicknesses of these layers, 
revealing a total depth of at least 14 
million miles; this, however, varies, and 
thus indicates an unstable and eruptive, 
or stormy, condition of this colossal 
atmosphere. The record of the next 
eclipse is expected to begin to arrive in 
twelve months’ time, about December 18, 
when it will reach our little Earth after 
its long thousand-year journey on the 
“ wings of light,” speeding at 186,285 
miles a second. Numerous astronomers 
are awaiting its coming, bringing yet 
another record from the giant suns of 
Zeta Aurigae. G. F. M. 


s Newspaper 


Snow 

We have been looking out on a 
white England. Out of heavy, leaden 
skies came the snow till the green 
fields and the little hills were, all under 
a shining mantle. 

Drifting in heaps under the hedges, 
deep where the wind drove the silent 
flakes, the snow gives Mother Earth a 
fresh blanket for winter. The mountains 
will keep their coverlets till Spring peeps 
over the horizon and rivers and streams 
will all be filled by the melting of the 
snows. But we do not see as much 
snow now as once we did, for old records 
tell of winters in the past when for weeks 
together England was snowbound. 

A Tunnel Through the Snow 

Sometimes we meet old folk, especially 
in the north, who have stories to tell of 
severe winters when the snow drifted 
higher than most of us have dreamed 
possible. In Yorkshire, people can re¬ 
member more than one road being 
buried in drifts twelve feet deep; and 
there is a vivid picture of a moorland 
road with a long drift so high that a 
tunnel was made lofty enough and wide 
enough for a coach to travel through. 
So firm and compact was the snow that 
the tunnel stood for a week. 

Wonderful and beautiful beyond 
iniagining are petals of snow, frail jewels 
of the sky, though very little children 
more often think of them as feathers, 
saying that, when it snows the old lady 
up in the. sky is plucking her goose. 

A Costly Affair 

In these islands a heavy fall of snow 
is unusual enough to cause much trouble, 
though boys and girls love it for snow¬ 
balling and making snow men. Even-a 
light fall of snow costs our towns and 
cities thousands of pounds, for it has to 
be cleared ■ away as quickly as4jossible 
so as not to interfere with trade and 
transport. But in many countries 
snow is expected almost as soon as 
winter comes. In Lapland it makes 
travelling easier instead of ha'rder, for 
out comes the sledge and away go all 
who wish to make haste while the snow 
lies. Kipling called Canada Our Lady 
of the Snows; and Switzerland, of 
course, is in great measure dependent 
on the snow for its winter visitors, who 
go there for the beauty of the Alpine 
scenery and the thrill of sld-ing. 

The world’s highest mountains have 
snow-caps all the year round ; and tire 
Arctic and Antarctic are white with 
eternal snow. It is in a wilderness of 
snow that many a gallant explorer 
sleeps in peace when the blizzard rages 
over him. 

The Family of St Francis 

Everyone remembers how St Francis, 
vowing to be loyal to Our Lad}r of 
Poverty, turned his back on wealth, 
on all thought of comfort, and lived the 
simplest life imaginable. The story is 
told that at the beginning of his ministry 
he went into the snow and made a 
snow woman and some snow children, 
and then, pretending they were a wife 
and family, embraced them and kissed 
them before giving up every thought 
of home and all that home means. 

Poets and writers have long lov'ed the 
snow. Some of the most thrilling stories 
in our language are about snow scenes, 
among them R. D. Blackmore’s Lorna 
Dbone ; and every reciter knows ; 

Snow, snow, beautiful snow 

Filling the sky and the earth below ; 

Over the house-tops over the street. 

Over the heads of the people you meet. 


_13 

Looking Beneath 
THE Surface 

The Survey of Our Coal 

An Ordnance Survey is being made 
of the coal beneath the surface of 
Great Britain. 

Such a survey of what lies under¬ 
ground can never compare with the 
Ordnance Survey of what is above it, 
where in the largest scale maps every 
garden and almost every tree are shown, 
but it is an immense work, though as 
yet it is only a quarter done. 

It tells all there is to be known about 
the 30,000 million tons of coal which 
Great Britain still has stored for the 
use of future generations. As a sample 
of its work nine separate scientific 
laboratories are busy in coalfields 
examining critically the kind of coal 
produced there, and surveying the 
properties to record extent, depth, thick¬ 
ness and qualities of nearly a hundred 
different seams of coal. 

The survey is of almost equal im¬ 
portance to those who mine the coal 
and those who burn it. It tells .the 
collieries what their seams arc like, 
and where and how they should bo 
followed and mined. It ■fells the coal 
buyers where they can best get the par¬ 
ticular kind of coal they need. It even 
offers suggestions for blending coals. 

Ill the laboratory the coal is e.xamined 
as if it were a chemical as well as a 
botanical specimen. Chemical analysis 
will show how sulphurous It is. Micro¬ 
scopical examination will reveal the 
tiny spores of the different kinds of 
fossil plants which were laid down 
millions of years ago to form the coal. 

Green Stamp and Silver 
Dollar 

Canada is delighted with the starnps 
that are to be issued for the coming 
royal visit. 

Our two little princesses will be pictured 
on the green one-cent stamp, the brown 
two-cent stamp will have on it the 
National Memorial the King will unveil 
in May, while special red three-cent 
stamps made bigger than, usual will have 
a picture of the King and Queen. 

A bright new silver dollar is to be 
struck by the Royal Canadian hlint to 
commemorate this memorable occasion, 
which will have on one side a likeness 
of King George and on the other a 
design symbolising the royal visit. 

The Jokers 

A party of girls climbing in New 
Zealand’s Southern Alps took shelter one 
night in a hut and were awakened early 
in the morning by a terrific noise on the 
corrugated iron roof. 

For a long time they were too terrified 
to move. Then two courageous spirits 
dared to peep outside, and, lo and 
behold, sliding down the roof and having 
the time of their lives was a whole 
family of keas, . New Zealand’s meat- 
eating parrots! These parrots arc noted 
for their sense of humour. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of January 1914 

Lost in a Train. A Belgian bank lately 
wrote to a bank in France for ;/^40,ooo 
worth of five-franc pieces, and the money, 
packed in a railway wagon, was - de¬ 
spatched from Lille to Mens. It should 
have been delivered on the following day, 
but did not arrive. Inquiries were made 
at Mons, but the money could not be 
traced, nor could it be discovered at 
Lille. Two days and nights passed, and 
then the wagon was found standing alone 
in a siding at Tourcoing, seven miles 
from Lille. It was discovered that the 
wagon did travel from Lille to Mons, but 
nobody knew anything about it there, 
for its contents were kept secret, and 
the truck went back, to be shunted and 
left unguarded for two days and nights. 
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DANGEROUS WATERS 
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By William 
MacMillan 


CHAPTER 5 

Meeting the Mounties 

'T’liAi they were actually in toucli with 
the famous Canadian Mounted Police 
filled both ilary Jane and Jack with excite¬ 
ment. 

Resuming their paddling, they drove the 
canoe forward so fast it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that Picard managed to 
backwater and bring it to a stop opposite 
the other two canoes. - ^ 

" And these,” observed David Watson, 
breaking off his conversation with the 
mounties, ” are my children, Mary Jane 
and Jack.” 

All three mounties saluted gravelj', 

"My name’s Logan,” announced the 
sergeant, " This”—laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the officer next . him—" is 
Corporal Baxter. And the one forward is 
Constable MacDougal.” 

These introductions over. Jack' was able 
to de^■ote his entire attention to their 
illustrious visitors. Though all three were 
stern, capable men, ho sensed immediately 
the personal magnetism of the leader. Not 
only did Sergeant Logan fairly bristle with 
confidence, but his comrades obeyed his 
slightest rvish, indicating. Jack thought, a 
complete bond of understanding between 
the three. 

" I’ve been telling the sergeant,” his 
father said, " of Re'd Doran’s visit and the 
broadcast you picked up on the radio.” 

" That was a smart bit of work, young 
man,” observed the mountie, nodding 
approvingly. " Not everybody can get 
these things working with the terrific inter- 
I'eronco have in ■this neck df-tho woods.” 

Slowly then the mountie told them of 
the Jong chase that had led them through 
the quaking bogs of the northland. Eager 
to close with their man before he could rob 
another victim, and before rvinter and deep 
snow doubled the hazards of pursuit, they 
had^ trailed Red Doran to this part of the 
\vilderncss only to have him slip through 
theirfingers. 

" And what will you do now ? ” asked 
Jack, when ho had finished. “ Wait till he 
comes out in the spring ? ” 

The.mountie shook his head. "There 
have been too many robberies of late. Wo 
can’t afford to wait.” 

" The natives are •watching us too,” 
added Coiporal Baxter; " we’ll simply 
have to go in after him.” 

" Gee 1 ” breathed Jack with a sigh. " I 
wish I could go with you.” 

1 The sergeant chuckled. " Wait till you 
get a little more used to the cold and snow, 
son. But maybe your turn’ll come sooner 
than you expect.” 

I Mary' Jane, who had been eyeing the 
quiet-spoken men with puckered brows, 
now spoke up : “ But I'thought Mounted 
Policemen w'ore bright red coats and big 
cowboy hats ? ” , 

" Not always,” laughed the sergeant. 

"By" the way', sergeant,” interjected 
David Watson, glancing narrowly at the 
heavens, “ it’s getting dark. How about 
camping with us for the night ? ” 

The mountie looked doubtful. 

" We really should push on—at least, 
when the moon comes up.” 

" Doran can’t get very far,” observed 
Mr Watson, " fill the snow comes.” 

" That’s right,” agreed Logan ; " and, 
besides, we’ll have to have snow, and lots 
of it, to track him down.” 

It is probable that neither Jack nor 
jMary Jane will forget that night as long 
as they live. To begin with, not only did 
the mounties go about making camp with 
the quick, sure movements of veterans, but 
after supper, when the roaring fire held the 
darkness at bay, the senior officer regaled 
them with tales of hardship and heroism, 
describing self-sacrificing exploits on the 
part of the force that sent the blood racing 
through their veins. 

Later Jack rigged up the radio and did 
his best to tune in on some of the powerful 
Canadian broadcasts. It was no use. There 
was too much interference. And as he vainly- 
twirled the little dials Jack shared the 
sergeant’s wonder that he had managed to 
snatch that one cryptic message from the air. 

Greatly disappointed, he was about to 
turn the radio off and call it a day' when, 
determined to give it another try, he swung 
the needle clean across the dial—almost 
jumping out of his skin -when the amplifier 
blared.the strains of a jazz band on to the 
still northern night. 


Later, as everybody was preparing to 
crawl into their sleeping-bags without 
dragging in any snow, a fairly difficult feat. 
Sergeant Logan mentioned the thing that 
had been on Jack’s mind for some time. 

“ By' rights,” observed thc.officer, winking 
at Mr Watson, “ we should confisc.ate this 
radio of yours. It’s loot, you know; part 
of the stuff stolen from that trading post.” 

Jack’s face feU. 

" But on second thoughts,” added the 
mountie. " we’ll confide it to your care, 
provided you turn it in as Kisg’s evidence 
w’hen required.” 

For a while after that everybody about 
. the fire lay in their sleeping-bags, silent and 
awe-struck, as the heavens broke out in a 
. riot of light and colour. In the west, where 
the sun had set in the early afternoon, the 
sky seemed to blaze like amber. And from 
the freezing stream nearby came the tinkle 
and splash of ice as furtive creatures, moved 
about in the darkness. 

Presently, one by one, they fell asleep, 
and nothing moved.about the camp but the 
charred logs in the fire as they crumpled to 
ashes and died away' to cold blackness. 

CHAPTER 6 

Winter Comes 

VWiNTER W'as catching up 'with them. 
” Had they been moving in a southerly 
direction they might have outdistanced it. 
But as the course of their journey' lay 
directly north they were actually advancing 
to meet it. And every day', saw- them just 
that much nearer freezing tciiip.erature. 

Alongshore' the snow 15 ^ 'deeper and 
thicker than in the woods. LA'pd while it 
melted, or, at any rato.v'Softencd a little, 
in the heat of the noonday sun, the nightfall 
saw' it freezing hard again-. There was ho 
mistaking winter’s threat. Stars flamed 
brightly in the wintry heavens at night, and 
the marsh grasses, dry and'crisp, rustled 
significantly in the wind... 

Up to now the Indians, particularly the 
older Sioui, had been pushing ahead witlr 
the calm, deliberate mdt'eftiefits of men* 
quite sure of themselves. As the days pro¬ 
gressed, however, and the river spread out 
o\er quaking bogs in a thousand shallow 
pools, they seemed less certain of .their, 


way, .withdrawing • from ■ the others in the 
evenings to talk together in low tones. 

It soon became evident that Sioui had 
r irtually' fallen back on the instinct that 
seems so sharp and alive in natives ; ho 
was actually following his nose. And when 
Jack and Mary Jane tried to check their 
course wdth a small pocket compass they 
were so" hopelessly muddled they imagined 
they were going in the w rong direction. 

Now here along the way had the wilder¬ 
ness looked so barren and unattractive. 
Quaking bogs and slimy marshes stretched 
away' in every direction as far as they could 
sec, and the swirling of muddy' waters as 
they approached indicated the presence of 
rare wild creatures. 

The prospect was so bleak. Jack declared, 
that no human could possibly live off the 
country' alone. MTiereupon Sioui, his. eyes 
twiniding, nudged him in the ribs and 
pointed to the blurred outline of a canoe 
moving slowly downstream. 

Swerving shoreward at sight of the fire; 
the canoe, fashioned from a single great 
log, proved to be occupied by an Indian 
family' unknown to either Picard or Sioui. 
There was a man, a grizzled oldtimer of 
some sixty years, his wife, smoked black 
by camp fires, two children of four and six 
years, and two dogs. 

Showing his brown teeth in a friendly 
grin, the head of the family—his name was 
Nemo-pah—drove his cumbersome craft 
ashore and examined the white men’s camp 
with curiosity, while his wife unloaded the 
contents of the canoe and set up a decrepit- 
looking calico tent. 

This was Nemo-pah’s hunting ground, it 
seemed, to which he had been coming these 
many' y'cars. And while he probably had 
to do the actual trapping himself he left 
everything else to his wife, it being her job 
to cut wood, keep the fire going, and feed 
the children and the dogs. ’ 

Neither Picard nor Sioui understo'od a 
single word of .the newcomers’ dialect. And 
to make tbemsfIves oven faintly understood 
they had to resort to sign language, which, 
while more or less informative, was alto¬ 
gether too slow and awkward for the 
impetuous Jack. 

Figuring that this was as good a time as 
any’ to make some badly-needed repairs to 
the canoes, David Watson had the. Indians 
draw the two craft up bn the beach and go 
over their seams with pitch. 

This took time of course; and while Jack 
lent a hand with the canoes, vigorously 
stoking the fire that heated the pitch, Mary 


JACKO.IN THE SNOW 


N O one enjoyed the wintry tveathcr 
more than Jacko. , 

When the snow came he lugged the 
old toboggan dorra from the attic, 
and was away on it the moment he had- 
swallowcd his breakfast. 

It was hard luck that Chimp was in 
bed with a cold ; still, being on' his own 
had its compensations, there ■\vould be 
no sharing to be done. 


But the keen air made him hungry’. 
When the church clock struck One that 
settled it. 

The nearest way' home rvas down 
Zig-zag Hill. 

To toboggan on the road was forbidden, 
but that didn’t ■worry’ Jacko. Down he 
swooped in. a mad rush, taking turn 
after turn, swaying to keep his balance, 
till—" Whoops ! " 



Tljc place lie w'as making for rvas the 
slope above Zig-zag Hill. 

It was an ideal spot for a toboggan. 
The snow’ was crisp and deep, and after 
a few preliminary’ runs it was pretty 
fast going. 

One by' one all the boy-s in Monkey- 
villc turned out. Those who had no 
toboggan's fell back on tray's and even 
sugar boxes. They' had no end of a 
time. A thrilling rush down, a drag up 
to the top again, and another mad rush 
down. It was fine!—Jacko could have 
gone on for ever. 


Just round the last bend w-as Mr 
Pippin, with a large basket of fruit in 
each hand. 

He was w-alking sedately in the middle 
of the road. 

Jacko y-elled, but couldn’t stop. 

The toboggan caught the poor man 
up fair and square. The apples and 
oranges shot all over the place, but Mr 
Pippin, seated heavily on Jacko’s chest, 
W'as carried bn to the bottom of the hill, ^ 
where the toboggan suddenly turned 
turtle and deposited its load in six feet 
of snow 1 


Jane attempted to make friends with the 
children. As shy and timid as the wild 
things of the woods, the youngsters fled al 
her approach.. Nothing daunted, Mary 
Jane tempted them back with biscuits, and 
eventually had the satisfaction of winning 
their friendship. 

The tw'o dogs, mongrels of uncertain 
breed, w’ith the long legs of Danes and the 
thick fur of the huskies,. fascinated both 
Jack and: his sister. They were all over the 
place at once, these awkward things, and 
display-ed a marvellous propensity' for 
getting into all sorts of trouble. The Indian 
children pounded them , with whatev'cr . 
came to hand,- sticks aiid rocks ; but they 
didn’t seem to mind and alway'S came back 
for more. 

Up to this moment the young Watsons 
had merely' considered them as part of 
Nemo-pah’s household,' like his squaw and 
his children. But they discovered that, 
later, when the snow’ lay deep on the ground 
and the north winds screamed down from 
the Pole, the entire family came to depend 
on these ungainly brutes for transportation. . 

Otto, the older dog, had cr’idently been 
worked before, for when Nemo-pah fished 
a tattered old harness from the bottom of 
the canoe and fastened him to a heavy piece 
of driftwood he threw himself into the 
collar with a yelp of delight. ■ 

Car-mak, the younger dog, W'asn’t so 
sympathetic to w'ork and discipline. Puzzled 
at the meek way his ebum accepted this new- 
order of things, he romped about him, 
sniffed at the harness, and nipped him 
playfully' in the shoulder. 

The m.oment for him to shai'C the burden 
of all dogs in the North came all too soon : 
and he presently' found himself fastened 
to a long trace between Otto and the log. 

When thq time came to part Jack 
suggested .that they bring Nemo^pah and 
his family along with'them. “ Wc can all 
help him to-fish and trap.” ' 

Mr WafsoniEhook:.his head:" It wouldn’t 
do,. ,son, ■ You see,, this-has .been Nemo^ 
pah’s hunting ground ' for years. If ho 
absented, himself from it for a single season 
some other Indian family would probably 
take possession.” 

' " I guess y’ou’re right,” interjected Mary 
Jane, who had hopefully endorsed her 
brother’s request. “ We certainly shouldn’t 
be doing him a favour.” 

“ Anyway,” observed Jack, as a turn in 
the river blotted the watching family from 
sight, “ I’m glad we met them.” 

As the days wore on the blusteiy'Weather 
the more seasoned ■ travellers had been 
dreading made its first appearance. A sharp 
icy wind began zipping.in from the flats, 
kicking up such a sea that Jack, W’ho for a 
change had taken his place in the bow of the 
rear canoe, had the, greatest difficulty iiv 
keeping her head to the wind. 

" Hurry,” he shouted over his shoulder, 

" and paddle for all y’ou are worth.” 

" Hadn’t we better make for shore ? 
panted Mary Jane after a while. " The 
water is coming aboard.” 

" Maybe we had,” admitted Jack between 
gasps. " And Dad’s cutting ashore too.” 

Turning the canoe shoreward rvas a 
ticklish job, as it meant presenting her 
broadside to the wind-gusts. Waves 
pounded and slapped at them. And water 
sloshed about in the bottom w'hon they 
finally ran it up on the nearest beach and 
crawled out to stretch their cramped limbs. 

“ Sioui thinks we had better set up some 
kind of shelter here,” announced David 
Watson, appearing at that moment and 
helping them to draw the canoe out of 
reach of the waves. " He says the storm 
might last for days.” 

“ It’s a whopper all right,” shouted Jack, 
peering out over the wind-lashed river. 

“ And we can thank our stars wo’rc safe 
ashore.” 

Leaving the others to unload the canoes, 
the two Indians reached for the compact 
little spades their leader’s thoroughness 
had provided, and, with many apprehensive 
.glances over their shoulders, began throwing 
up a square enclosure of mud, peat, and 
snow. It was a race with the storm. If 
they won they v.’ould be safe from the cold 
and wind, and moderately comfortable, for 
a ■rvhile. On the other hand, if they lost—- 

So energetically did the two brown men 
ply their tools the walls were soon high 
enough for a six-foot man to stand inside 
them without being blinded by the wind. 
Urging their companions to pile their 
equipment inside the enclosure, Picard and 
Sioui threw the canoe tarpaulins over the 
top of the sivaj'ing walls for a roof, and 
weighed the ends.down with mud. - 

" Go ahead, Mistair Storm,” challenged 
Picard, dropping his shovel and shaking his 
clenched fist at the wind—“ go ahead an’ 
blow ycr head off.” 

TO BF, CONTINUED 
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Yeur Child s 
Health 
is at Stake 

When it comes to choosing 
medicine for your child, nothing but 
the best is good enough. A child’s 
health is priceless and a wise mother 
will not dream of taking chances—' 
she will never gamble with ‘ cheap * 
untried preparations. 

And so when her child suffers from 
one of those inevitable stomach 
' upsets ’ she turns in complete 
confidence to ' Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Doctors the world over prescribe 
• Milk of Magnesia ’ for children’s 
stomach ailments and to keep the 
bowels regular. It is wonderfully 
effective yet entirely harmless even 
to the youngest babe. Next time 
your child is out of sorts,, listless, has 
stomach-ache, colic or constipation, 
give ' IMilk of Magnesia.’- You will 
be delighted with the quick comfort 
it gives; sweetening the soup 
stomach and relieving the bowels. 

Always remember it is absolutely 
safe and there is nothing ‘ just as 

good.’ Sold by all Chemists. 

‘Milk of Magnesia ’ 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble Size) 
Also * Milk of Magnesia ’ Tablets 6d., 1 /-, 
2/- and 3/6._ 


’ [milk dF 

MAGNESIA’ 


'Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ Preparation of Magnesia. 


Don’t Be Grumpy 


...enjoy yourself 
with SNOW 
WHITE, the ex¬ 
citing new 
card game 
founded on 
Walt Dis¬ 
ney’s fahi- 
ous film 
success— 
it’s making 
newfriends 
every day. 

On Sale at ii!l 
good tflationcra 
uiid Stores. 

ruhUshed by 
Cnstell itros.. 

Ltd., London 
and Clasaow. 



By permission 
M’alt Disney^ 
Mickey Mouse. 
Ltd. 



A SKILFUL CAME for 2 PLAYERS 

Exciting and Amusing 



OVER SHE GOES is a new, novel and 
intriguing game which everyone, young and 
old, can enjoy. As easy to play as draughts, 
yet it can bo as skilful as chess. The excite¬ 
ment becomes intense as one player gains a . 
winning position, perhaps only to .lose it the 
next move. The. fortunes of the game change 
very swiftly, and the interest is sustained 
■ until the last counter has been played. It is 
grand amusement for the winter evenings. ' 

On Sale at all Stnlioners, Toy Shops an.i Stores. Order 
from [loots Stationery Departments-, Timothy White and 
Taylors. W. It. Smith & Son, Wyman & Sons, Harrods 
of Kni^htsbrid^e, or Bentalls, Kingston-on-Thames. 


PRODUCTIONS 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by 
Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911, 5,705 children from 
London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 


it 


^Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way ” 

-BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND! 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO— The Secretary, 
The Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, E.2. 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Have a distinctly 
delicious flavour. 



How TO KEEP 

Children’s Hair Lovely I 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with ‘ Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
‘ Danderine ’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 

‘Danderine 

BSMI—« ■ for the hair •wi m mmMma 

BREAKFAST-TIME 

and breakfast do not always coincide in very poor 
homes in East London. Please help us to give * 52,000 
hungry children a good free breakfast this winter. 

The cost is 3d. each. £1 pays for,80. ■jA’ 
Ji.S.V.P. to Rev. Percy Inf.son, Superintendent, 

SASX JSND IVIXSSXON^, 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, stepney, E.i 

TRIANGULAR STAMPS 


37 DIFFERENT including 
2 TRIANGLES FREE! 

Fine stampa, incl. British Cols., 
PIulippitifM atifl ni.my lonsj setp. 
The triaiH'lesi Lncl'nle a lai’u'O Air 
Mail issiu' fi’.mi Touva. To tho 
500 applirants we include a 
CoNfa Uif’a Fhibielio Exliibition 
trianule stattip ami a InriK’a blaflc 

_ K.H. Ktanip OH Ulus. Just send 2ii. 

poslago rrqupstinfr apprornaticl free illus. (.'atalortio. 
LISBURN it TOWNSEND (C.N.). Liverpool 3. 




THE WORLD'S BEST 
STAMP APPROVALS COME 
FROM STANLEY GIBBONS 

We don't offer you free sifts, because all the value is 
in the actual approvals—iiiasniflceut stamps that others 
cannot show you, stamps that .vou will be proud to pub 
in your albums. And, remember. ever,v sheet contains 
many stamps at a penny or only a few pence each. 
Lose no time! Write for a Stanley Bibbons Approval 
Sheet to-day. 

"SHIPS ON STAMPS" 

Tiirillhg New Boot on Your Favourite Hobby 

Ships on Stamps, by Rowlan'^l It. Ilill, hns just been 
pllbli^hefl. It tells the story of ships right from fho 
primitive canoe and Ancient Egyptian tralley to tho 
modern luxury liners such as tho Wornianilic, and links 
Ihi-n tfci’ilhnir story with posta/ro .stamps, many of 
which you no doubt have. Special feature is 22 pages 
of plates illustrating ship stamps. Price 2/6, postage 
Htl. extra, or from your bookseller. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

DEPT. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.Z. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lls a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee's Children's Eil-.. 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Booktlo., Tallis Street, £.0.4-. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Silly 

'J'o.M; Can you stand on 
your head ? 

Dick : No ; it’s too high 
up. 

Problem of the Newspapers 

MOTOR delivery van carried 
5000 newspapers and had 
to call at four towns. 

At the first town a number 
of papers were left, at the 
second twice that number, 
three times the first number 
were left at the third town, 
and four times the first 
number at the fourth, leaving 
the van empty 

How many newspapers were 
delivered at each town ? 

• Anstcer next iccc^ 


J'N tha evening 
south-west. 




Qften in the stilly night 

I play the tunes almost 
forgot: 

.They fill me with a calm delight; 
I love to hear them : dip does not! 


In the Countryside Now 


other Worlds Next Week 

Jupiter is in tlie 
Saturn in the 
south, and 
Uranus in the 
south-east, in 
the morning 
Mercury, 
Venus, a nd 
Mars are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
sliows the moon as it may be seen 
at eight o’clock on Sunday mom- 
iiig, January 15 . 

Word Square 

2\ STRIP of ribbon ; length 
with breadth ; tidy; a 
. Irmt. Aiistffcr tiext week 

Enigma 

I AiM a coin, a hundred, too.' 

I sound like something nice to 
smell, 

■And like what signifies “dis¬ 
patched.” 

What am I, readers ? Can you tell ? 

Answer »exl week 

The Musician 


■lb.4. cominon Vroixt is- nou' 
a flare* denizen, of 
pond arid river, 
barring rivals 
tjiltiour Hcsitarip 
"The feniole 
fiChL lays a 
thoasand a< 
for each 
pound of 
Her 
raeighh 




"Ttit fioldcresr; ^- 
Europe's fihi'e«r bird, 
onl-y Si* from beaU To 
tail tip. may often be Seen 
ulrh Tlocks of tife The call 
ts "zit'-zir, chlp-chur. 




Knou the Vrees by their 

bads in Janaary. Hereare 
oaU, elm, beech, ash. time. 




I n spi te of rointry ueather 
The lirrie an.iiaal? must find 
food,and although many 
hibernate., mj'oe or severol 
species may be seen hunhbg, 
even in the snou. Here is 
the Lon^-lhiled Field Mouse. 


And No Wonder 

]\/JiSS Matty’s canary was ill, 
So she gave it a dear little 
pill. 

Which was made up of custard. 
Bread and treacle, and mustard. 
But the dicky is dickier still. 

Ici on Parle Francais 



ta clocho Une igUso Le choent 
bcU church choir 
Ddpechez-vous, ou nous serous 
en retard pour I’llgUse. Les cloches 
carillonnent et les enfants de 
chosur, en surplis blancs, sont deji 
dans le choeur. 

Hurry, or <xe shall J’C late for 
church. The bells are ringing and 
the ichitc-robcd hoys are already 
in the choir. 

Good Characters 
\yHY are pianos noble things. 

Of other instruments the 
kings ? 

1 think that you will understand; 
Some arc upright and others 
gr.and! 

Caught 

^ liov placed four matcho.s 
on the table like this : 

I I I I 

I ^ 3 4 

Then he called his sister 
and asked her to test her 
eyesight by saying which pair 
of the group of lines was 
farthest apart. 

' After gazing earnestly at 
the matches for sofnc time 
she said that she -thought 
3 and 4 were farther apart 
than the others. 


But her teasing brother 
said that she was wrong. 
Obviously i and 4 arc farthest 
apart! 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Jan. 15. British Museum 
■ opened . . . . . 1759 

16. Edward Gibbon died . 1794 
Horace Veniet died. . 1863 

Henry VII married Eli¬ 
zabeth of York . .. 1486 

Edgar Allan Poe born . 1809 
Trial of Charles I began 
in Westminster Hail . 1649 
21. Stonewall Jackson born 1824 

Is This Your County ? 



"Tew of us know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 
know this one ? Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Name tbe Trees 

Spruce, Asli, Plane, Pine, Palm, Poplar. 

Peter Pack’s Fun Fair 

Aid the letter The Dos Design 
C or - N to the 
name of the 
objects — C-liose. 

N-ice. C-Iamp. 

C-raft. C-hair. 

C-Iocb. N-arroiv. 

N-ear. 

The ‘seven 
coins—Place the 
top and bottom 
coins on top of 
the centre one. 




Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks amon; the elites. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. Man’s faithful 
friend. 4. Can be molar or incisor. 8. 
Resting-place. 11. Cupid. 13. Wrath. 
14. Withered. 15. Grain food. 17. To 
make earnest request. 19. Termination. 
21. Skill. 22. Old form of You! 24. 
That which can be dissolved in a fluid. 
27. Bachelor of Arts.* 28. Reverential 
fear. 30. Single. 31. A sheep. 33. 
Devoured. 34. Ill will. 36. Queer. 38. 
Exist. 40. Afllict. 42. Edible portion 
of a nut. 43. Cot,tor a tiny babj'. 

Reading Down. 1. Entice. 2. Native 
mineral from which metal is extracted. 
3. To pierce with a tusk. 5. To lubricate. 
6. Conjunction. 7. Popular beverr.ge. 
8. Sugar is made from this. 0. A 
historical period. 10. The Rjvcr Nik 
is tamed for this. 12. One of five 
bodily faculties. 14. A lively frolic! 16. 
Bustle. 18, Slang fefiti for a comfjjj. 
20. A short, tight-fitting coat. 23. To 
masticate and swallow. 25. To strip a 
tree of twigs and branches. gO, To 
wa,ger. 27. Sanje as 8 across. SS. 
Damage sustained by use. 32. Piece of 
open uncultivated country. 33. De¬ 
mand. 34. To perceive. 85. Organ of 
hearing. 37. River famed in song. 39. 
Royal Navy.* 41. Indian Army.* 


Five-Minute Story 

The Skating Lesson 

N ora asked Undo Dick if 
he could skate. 

" Oh, yes,” he said, but 
added, " I haven’t been on tbe 
ice for years.” 

“ Will you teach me ? ” 

“I will, sonic time,” 
answered her uncle. 

" Could wc start on Satur¬ 
day* ? ” asked Nora. 

"All right.” 

Saturday came, but no 
Uncle Dick. Instead came 
Ben, the telegraph boy*, with 
a telegram. Uncle Dick has 
been detained at the office. 

Nora was terribly disap¬ 
pointed. 

" Cheer up, Nora,” said 
Mummy. “Wdll go to the rink 
and watch the other people.” 

And off they went, Nora 
clutching her new skates, 
though she had no hopes of 
using them. 

When they’ entered the rink 
Nora cried out: " Oh, look, 

there’s Ben ! ” 

Ho glided acro.ss to them. 

“ Come and try’ it," he said. 
" But I can’t skate,” said 
poor Nora. 

" Never mind ; I’ll teach 
you,” offered Bon. “ Here< 
let me fix your skates.” 

When Nora stood up she 
wobbled very much and held 
on to the rail firmly. She 
slipped and slid about, and 
once she sat down. 

" Take your hand off the rail 
and come with me,” called 
Beir. 

“All right,” said Nora, 
clutching his arm. 

“ Now forget you’re wearing 
skates and imagine you’re 
dancing,” he said. “ I’ll not 
let you fall.” 

Ben stood sideways and 
held her arms at the back just 
above the elbow, and very 
slowly they moved off. 

Nora did not speak, but 
just told herself: “ I’m danc¬ 
ing; I’m dancing ! ” 

Soon she became interested 
in the other skaters and quite 
forgot about herself. The 
minutes fled by, and all at 
once she turned—and got a 
shock. Ben bad left her. She 
had been skating all alone 
W'ithout knowing ! 

At first her courage de¬ 
serted her. Then Ben came 
gliding back and she felt better. 

" Look, Nora, there’s Uncle 
Dick ! ” called Mumriiy’.. 

" So it is, but I thought he 
could skate ! ” 

Uncle Dick was floundering 
hopelessly’. All at once his 
feet shot into the air and down 
he went 1 

They hurried to the rescue, 
helped him up, and, grasping 
his arms, glided off. And 
quickly his sktitiDg ability 
began to return, 

'' So instead of giving you 
a lesson, Nora, you’re giving 
me one,” he laughed. 


MAGNESIA IS FOUND 
TO MAKE niE TEETH 
NOTICEABLY WHITER 

Do you want whiter teeth ? Thanks to 
the discovery of what ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
does to the • acid discoloration of tooth 
enamel, people with the dingiest teeth are 
making them gleaming white. 

So, get a dentifrice containing sufficient 
‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ and its use will 
immediately wash away every stain- 
You can actually see the teeth whiten day 
by day*, until they are a clear, naturm 
white. Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, contain¬ 
ing 75% ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ will do this 
every time. Be sure of the dentifrice you 
use, however ; it must contain ‘ Milk of 
Magne.sia.' 

Plenty’ of people have made this dis¬ 
covery, because dentists . have been 
recommending this new tj’pe of dentifrice 
to their patients. Not only because of its 
remarkable whitening action, but for acid 
mouth. Phillips' Dental Magnesia has 
been found the most effective neutralizer 
of the mouth acids which cause cavities 
and cause carefully-filled cavities to fall 
away from the filling.. Even tartar cannot 
form when ' Milk of Magnesia ’ keeps the 
mouth alkaline ; teeth arc as clean and 
smooth at the gumlinc as on polished 
surfaces. 

However, it’s the amazing whitening 
properties of ‘ Jlilk of IMagnesia ’ that won 
such a large portion of the populace to this 
new tj'pe of dentifrice. Women are par¬ 
ticularly partial to it, because noticeably 
white teeth are a true beauty asset. The 
words ' Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to by 
the writer of this article constitute the 
trade mark distinguishing Phillips’ pre¬ 
paration of Magnesia as originally prepared 
by The Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co, 
To obtain the dentifrice recommended aslt 
for Phillips' Dental Magnesia. Price Cd., 
lOJd., 1/0 the tube of all chemists and 
stores. 


BeHCe Bo-SSett's vMn^ 



CARTONS 2? 
AIso3°ptiylb.loose 
Of all good Confectioners. 


BASSETTS 

ORIGINAL 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
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to mention that you saw the announcement in 
THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 
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